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Catholics on the way to Mass are 
ambulance-chasers. They want some 
of the dripping blood of Christ to 
pour upon them. 


the Difference 





HE HOME in which I was 


| By THE EDITOR | 








reared was so situated that 

from its porch in summer and from its windows 
in winter I could look into the Methodist church 
across the street. One block west there were 
six or eight vacant lots which, in summer 
months, were rented to a Holiness Mission for 
open air meetings. Two blocks south was the 
only Catholic church in the town, and as Catho- 
lics usually try to build their homes as near to 
their church and school as possible, there were 
many Catholics to be seen passing the house on 
their way to the church. 


As I look back now at what I saw through 
the windows of the Methodist church and un- 
der the Holiness tent, the urge comes upon me 
to make a comparison. The human longing to 
participate in worship and to follow a liturgy of 
some kind is evident in all these gatherings. 

Through the open windows I saw bowed heads 
and heard a sonorous and sincere “Amen.” 
Under the tent I saw men and women swaying 
and tossing about hysterically on the rickety 
platform erected at the front of the tent, ex- 
hausting themselves in a ritualistic ordeal more 
severe than any known in Aztec lands. And 
now I wonder if to the eyes of the non-Catholics 
who lived on the same street, who saw as I saw, 
the awkward and violent dancing through the 
aisles of the tent and heard the screaming of 
frightened women and children, the Catholic 
worship seemed equally ridiculous. Why should 
mothers leave their homes before dawn to 
trudge through several inches of snow or a 
pouring rain to the church, where they would 
kneel in silence for half an hour while the priest 
made his orisons up in the sanctuary? Why 
should hard working fathers rise before five 
o'clock to visit the church? The Protestant sects 
do not make such demands of their followers. 


Have you never known an “Ambulance- 
chaser,” a person who will leave a tempting 


meal on the table to see a bloody 
wreck or a thrilling fire? Have you 
never known persons who would leave a downy 
bed to stand in line for hours to purchase a seat 
at the auto races or a prize-fight? In a way 
the Catholics on the way to Mass are ambu- 
lance-chasers. They are seeking a thrill. The 
first time the Holy Mass was offered in a bloody 
manner, the sun retired in horror, the earth 
trembled, the rocks split asunder. This very act 
at which Nature stood aghast is the act that 
Catholics rise before dawn to attend, because 
they want some of the dripping blood of Christ 
to pour upon them as a pledge of their salvation. 


It is the Mass that makes the difference be- 
tween the Catholic Church and the Methodist 
and the Holiness. They have prayer; so have 
we. They have Holy Scripture; so have we. 
But they have no Mass and we have. 


To us the offering of sacrifice in the tangled 
caverns of the catacombs is a glorious proof of 
how the early Christians valued the Mass. If 
they had been willing to relinquish that, they 
could have worshipped with impunity above 
the ground. But they chose to keep the Mass 
and live and die like rats in the bowels of the 
earth. 


The bitterest persecutions have always re- 
quired the Catholics to prove their love of the 
Mass. In the days of Shakespeare conditions 
prevailed in England not unlike those in Mexico 
today. But staunch defenders of the Faith 
were arrested three and four times before being 
taken to the gallows, simply for the unforgiv- 
able crime of saying or hearing Mass. Do we 
pity those Catholics? No! we rather pity the 
indifferent Catholic who because of a fishing 
trip or an early start for the surf, will not 
scruple to miss Mass. Such lukewarm souls are 
seriously unappreciative of what the Mass 
means. They need a little more of the martyrs’ 
spirit,a little more zeal of the ambulance-chaser. 
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OV uy,” sighed pretty Miss Andrews, 
looking after the erect figure of her 
employer as he went down the corridor, “is 
Mr. Hamilton such a cross man?” 

“Why?” Dennis West, the sales manager, 
echoed her words. “I don’t know.” 

Mr. West was incapable of being cross him- 
self. He had a nice home, two boys of high- 
school age, and a good position, and he found it 
much the easiest course in life to be pleasant. 
But Richard Hamilton, his immediate business 
superior, was a hard man to understand. 

Why? The word prefaced most of Richard 
Hamilton’s unuttered longings. He saw him- 
self in the same cool, dispassionate light as the 
two persons he had just left standing in the 
corridor must see him. He was brusque, lack- 
ing in humor and hard to approach. No one 
knew this better than he. Sometimes it seemed 
to him that a hard shell was forming in his 
breast, so that the kernel of his heart would 
never again be touched. 

Hamilton sat in his own office now, quite 
alone. These people did not know his grief. 
Easy enough for Dennis West to mention 
casually that Phil and Jim, his two boys, were 
going to camp for a month; that he was tak- 
ing them to a ball game; that Jim had made 
the soccer team. 

It was fourteen years since Hamilton’s wife 
had died and left behind her a baby boy. After 
all this time, he could not think of his son with- 
out wincing—his poor, twisted son, braced in 
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iron and dragging himself back and forth to 
school. 

Let West, with his round, good-natured face, 
be confronted wtih a Phil or a Jim suddenly 
become a cripple, and see how jovial and hail- 
fellow-well-met he would be! 

He looked up as Miss Andrews entered the 
room. 

“There’s a gentleman outside, Mr. Hamilton, 
who says he is principal of the high school. He 
wishes to see you.” 

“Show him in.” 

Mr. Carter, a tall, grave man, came in and 
introduced himself. He went straight to the 
point. 

“Mr. Hamilton, I wanted to see you here 
rather than at your home. Your son, Larry, is 
a student in the sophomore grade.” 

“Yes,” Hamilton could not think what was 
coming. Larry’s school marks came in each 
month, a pathetic row of A’s. He could not run 
and play, but he could be a good student. 

“We have the honor system in our school, and 
I am sorry to say your son was found cheating 


in a history examination yesterday.” The prin- 
cipal got the words out quickly. 
Something in Hamilton cried out. “No, no! 


It can’t be. Twisted in body he may be, but not 
in ethics. Not my son!” But he only looked 
at Mr. Carter, who continued: 

“Because of the circumstances and your son’s 
physical handicap, I did not want to make it 
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public. I thought you could talk to him. He 
will not deny that he did it.” 


Hamilton’s voice was harsh. 
out with him tonight. 
cuse dishonesty.” 


The other man hesitated. “There is one more 
point. I believe you have a business associate 
here, a Mr. Dennis West. It was his son’s 
paper, Phil West’s, that Larry was copying 
from. Perhaps you may wish to handle the mat- 
ter differently knowing this.” 


A mental picture of Dennis West and his 
friendly grin came before Hamilton—of West 
saying, “Phil’s a great kid. You should see 
him handle my catboat on the bay.” 


So Dennis was to have this triumph, too. His 
son, the honest boy in the affair. 


Richard Hamilton stood up. The interview 
was over. His hands were icy cold and there 
was a dull throbbing in his temples. 


“T will get in touch with you tomorrow morn- 
ing, Mr. Carter. I'll get the truth out of Larry, 
if I have to—” 

“Don’t be harsh, I beg of you, Mr. Hamilton. 
We are all fond of Larry.” The principal went 
away, leaving Larry’s father stern-lipped and 
silent. 

Hamilton opened the front door of his apart- 
ment that night with dread. It was an ordeal 
that never ceased, to greet each night his un- 
fortunate son. Tonight, there was acid in his 
sorrow. 

He could hear Mrs. Williams, the house- 
keeper, in the kitchen preparing dinner. Larry 
was in the den, seated at a table, pouring over 
his stamp collection. The boy had a pointed, 
white face from which his eyes burned forth, 
large and black. A thick forelock of chestnut 
hair fell over his forehead. 

“Hi, Dad,” he called out and limped over. 
The boy always kissed him. He was getting 
too big to kiss people, his father thought. 


He waited until after dinner. Then he said, 
“Mr. Carter was in my office today.” 


A flush rose and died over the boy’s face. He 
pressed his long thin hands together anxiously, 
waiting. 

“Well,” said Hamilton uncomfortably. He did 
not want to make an accusation. He wanted 
to believe in Larry. 


“I—I. Oh, Dad, it’s something—” 

“Larry,” Hamilton heard his own voice thun- 
dering out. “I want the truth.” 

A change came over the boy. His body stif- 
fened. He turned his eyes away and there was 


an expression in them that pierced the shell in 
Dick Hamilton’s breast. 


“T will have it 
Lameness cannot ex- 





But the doorbell had rung and Mrs. Williams 
came in to say that Mr. Dennis West was wait- 
ing in the living room. 

Hamilton asked himself. 
enough? I suppose West is coming to make the 


“Haven’t I suffered 


grand gesture. He wants to play Lord Bounti- 
ful. I suppose he’ll say, ‘Skip it, Halimton. 
Let’s forget it.’” 


Larry had shrunk back in the big Morris 
chair. Dick strode out of the room. Let Den- 
nis West add that to his laurels, forgiveness of 
his son’s dishonesty? Never! 


But West’s usually smiling face was serious. 
His manner was not triumphant. He cleared 
his throat. Hamilton had never been an easy 
man to talk to. 


“Hamilton, I’ve come about this affair at the 
high school.” 


‘Come into the den. Larry is there.” He 
was determined not to spare the boy. 


Dennis West went over to Larry. He put his 
arm around him. The boy’s father stared. He 
had expected Dennis to be kind—to be lenient. 
But there was love in his face. Love! Hamil- 
ton had never felt he ought to coddle Larry by 
putting his arms around him. 


“Larry,” Dennis West was saying, “You tried 
to shield Phil, but I got the truth. We all have 
to stand on our own feet. Phil must take the 
rap. Shielding him now would only harm him 
ultimately.” 

Larry’s face was working with emotion. 
“Mr. West, Phil wanted to pass history so bad. 
You promised him a boat if he passed all his 
studies and didn’t have to go to summer school. 
It was on only one question he got stuck, but it 
counted fifty on the exam.” 


“When Phil straightens things out at school, 
he may have his boat, and what’s more you’re 
going to learn to sail it, too.” West turned to 
Hamilton. “Your boy has the stuff of martyrs, 
and the makings of a hero as well. Hamilton, 
can you forgive Phil?” 


The hard shell in Hamilton’s breast was 
breaking. He could feel it dissolving. He 
clasped Dennis West’s hand wordlessly. 


When father and son were alone, Hamilton 
said, “Larry, just the same, you should have 
tried to protect yourself.” 


The boy looked up over his stamp catalogue. 
“Why, Dad, I knew I was honest. God knew, 


and you did, too. What else mattered as long 
as the three of us knew the truth?” 


The next evening, light of heart and tread, 
Dick Hamilton fitted the key in his front door. 
He was whistling. Work was over for the day, 
and he was going to see his son. 
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THE LOST RIVER 


Ignatius Esser, O. S. B. 


HE WANING unity in modern family life 

is a source of sad regret. To the scattered 
members of many families home is merely a 
“sleeping place near the garage.” When, by 
way of rare exception, all sit down to table to- 
gether, they must almost be introduced to each 
other. 

Autos, movies, public recreational grounds, 
multiplied societies and clubs, are often pointed 
out as disruptive factors that gradually destroy 
the sweet charm of home life. 

However, facilities for recreation and diver- 
sion are not the cause of family disunion; not 
even the abuse of these things. Their abuse 
is merely the manifestation of a want of family 
union and home attraction. The secret need 
in family life today is a unifying principle, a 
bond that will cement the members of a family 
together so tightly, that disruptive agencies will 
lose their power. 

There exists a unifying principle, but it is 
sadly neglected. It is considered old-fashioned, 
out of date. It is no longer known to many of 
those whose privilege it is to give it. How few 


It is easy for a child to see 
God’s representative in a par- 
ent before whom it frequently 
kneels for a blessing. 


parents there are 
that know  any- 
thing about paren- 
tal blessing. 

The parental 
blessing is something so holy, so efficacious, that 
it deserves to be called the “Sacramental of the 
Domestic Hearth.” It is a privilege that goes 
with the sweet dignity of parenthood. Parental 
blessing is as old as the human race. Through- 
out the Old Testament it was the usual method 
of transmitting divine favors. The blessing 
conferred on their children by Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, are known to all that read the Sacred 
Scriptures. 

Parents that bless their children are more 
keenly conscious of their responsible dignity. 
In their power to bless they recognize a chan- 
nel of grace that they do not want to obstruct 
by disedifying example. 

It is easy for a child to see God’s representa- 
tive in a parent before whom it frequently 
kneels for a blessing. With this recognition 
comes the love, reverence and obedience that 
children owe, and will show to their parents. 

How should you go about bestowing the pa- 
rental blessing on your child? Do it in a most 
simple, yet impressive manner. Place your 
hand on the head of your kneeling child. Say: 
“I bless you, my child, in the Name of the Fa- 
ther and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost,” at 
the same time tracing the sign of the Cross 
upon the child’s forehead with your right 
thumb. If you bless all your children at once, 
simply extend your hands over all, and make 
one Cross over them, whilst you pronounce the 
words of blessing. Any other appropriate 
words of your own chosing may be used. Vary 
them to suit the occasion. 

How often should you bless your chil- 
dren? Often. Bless them each eve- 


xy ning after the family night 

\ prayers. Bless them at the 

ws more important turning 
ag ae points in life. Include a “God 

. lS bless you, my child,” in your 
ION = letters to your children. Give 
SALI them your last blessing when 

+ ae you are at the point of death. 
¥ It is the best inheritance 
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that you can leave them, for 
it is better to be blessed than 
to be rich. 
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The CHURCH 
IS HUMAN 


Charles Dudine, O. S. B. 


The arches in our churches, the domes that 
tower over our village roofs direct our praise 
and prayer to heaven. The Church is divine 
in its work for God. 

But the arches and domes curve back again 
toward earth and bring grace and consolation. 
The Church is, therefore, human in its work 
for man. 


aa VV HY you can talk to that Catholic 
priest just as you would to any other 
man.” Such was the surprising remark of an 
astonished laborer who had shared meals with a 
country pastor while making repairs on the 
parish property. 


The man had never conversed with a Catholic 
priest. The only knowledge he had of Catholics 
was a vague idea concerning their strange re- 
ligious practices, which in his opinion were so 
singular that no ordinary human being could 
accept them. Imagine, then, his surprise in 
meeting this affable and hospitable rural pastor. 


Converts, too, sometimes express their won- 
der at the very humane teachings of the 
Church. “I never dreamed the Catholic Doc- 
trine was anything like that,” is not an uncom- 
mon remark. The average convert cannot un- 
derstand why such reasonable and satisfying 
teachings should not have impressed him long 
before. One who seeks the truth with unbiased 
mind finds it very natural to accept the simple 
doctrine of Christianity as it has been handed 
down in the Church from the time of the 
Apostles. 


The Church must necessarily be human in its 
work as also in its doctrine, since it was founded 
by Christ the Son of God who was also man. 


That Christ as man was subject to all the 
vicissitudes of humanity, sin alone excepted, we 
glean from the brief testimony of Holy Writ: 
“He went down with them and came to Naza- 
reth and was subject to them.” On one occasion 
only does Holy Scripture break its silence re- 
garding the life of Christ during those thirty 
years when it records His going to the temple 
with Mary and Joseph; an act of worship in- 
— in those days upon every son of Abra- 

am. 


The more thoroughly one acquaints himself 
with the Church and its practices the better will 
he understand the humanism of its work. Pro- 





The Church must necessarily 
be human in its work, since 
it was founded by Christ the 
Son of God Who was also 
man.... Truly He was human 
in His work. 


viding for the spiritual and temporal welfare 
of mankind of every age, of every clime, of 
every race, it makes no exceptions and has no 
preferences. Every human being is looked 
upon as possessing an immortal soul destined to 
honor its Creator. No human being is looked 
down upon with disdain. In every child of 
Adam the Church sees the image of God and 
therefore the work of His infinite power. 


What work is more human in its concept than 
feeding the hungry, ministering to the sick, the 
lame, and the blind, and comforting the poor 
and distressed? To such care did the Son of 
God condescend to devote His earthly labors. 
Truly He was human in His work. 


From the earliest times the Catholic Church 
has looked upon those in need as its principal 
legacy, having inherited this charge from 
Christ. 

The hierarchy of the Church, from the Su- 
preme Pontiff to the most humble pastor, as- 
suming the role of another Christ, has shown 
most tender solicitude for the needy and dis- 
tressed. 


What mortification and sacrifice is not exact- 
ed of the priests and religious of both sexes who 
devote themselves to the welfare of those who 
are often frowned upon as the scum of human- 
ity? Were it not for the example of Christ and 
the encouragement of His Holy Church such 
self-sacrificing devotion to humankind would be 
inconceivable. 


The true shepherd of souls is concerned not 
only about the spiritual welfare of his flock but 
is ever alert to their temporal needs. Especial- 
ly in rural districts many zealous pastors have 
bettered the financial conditions not only of the 
flock confided to their charge but of many oth- 
ers who placed themselves under their leader- 
ship. The good effected through such procedure 
is inestimable. This is the human work so 
forcibly stressed by St. Paul: “We must be- 
come all things to all men in order to bring all 
to Christ.” 

The human element is again in evidence when 
we consider the kindness and mercy of the Son 
of God to those who failed through human 
weakness. No penitent sinner was rejected. In 
every age the Catholic Church has performed 
the divine work of reconciling sinners, a work 
most human in its application, since it never 
imposes superhuman obligations. 
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| + ITTLE JAQUELINE beat upon 
the bare table with her empty 
spoon: “Mamma,” she cried, “Mam- 
ma, I’m hungry. Mamma, please can 
I have some bread? Just a tiny 
piece?” 

Mamma Darcy looked at her hus- 
band, Martin. Martin looked at the 
other six eloquently hungry faces of 
his children. The oldest boy, Fran- 
cois, was only eleven. 


“Quiet, honey,” soothed Martin 
Darcy reaching for his hat. “Papa 
will bring something for you all. 
Don’t cry, honey.” 


There was haunting fear in the 
eyes of Mamma Darcey, fear in the 
question that she asked him: “What 
—what are you going to do?” 

Martin shrugged, and pulled the 
hat down over his eyes. is answer 
was evasive: “I don’t know what 
I’m going to do, Jeanette, but I think 
that I’ll come home with some 
bread.” 


“O my dear, be careful,” warned 
Mamma Darcy, holding tightly to 
her husband’s coat. 


Martin pulled away. His lips 
smiled, but his eyes were hard. 
“Good-bye, Jeanette; Watch out for 
the babies.” 


There was Master Moutoux’s bread 
shop in the little alley off the Notre 
Dame Square. Walking briskly, 
Martin was soon abreast the baker- 
shop, and could smell the hot loaves 
out in the alley. The smell was 
agony. His own lean _ stomach 
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growled for the bread. He thought 
of the babies at home, of little 
Jaqueline beating the table with her 
empty spoon. The faces of his chil- 
dren swam before him, eloquently 
hungry faces. He edged close to the 
door, and pulled his hat down low, 
hiding his eyes. 


Master Moutoux was in the back 
of the shop talking to Madame Mou- 
toux. His back was turned. Martin 
sidled across the door-step, snatched 
the nearest big loaf, bundled it under 
his coat, and ran. 


Before Martin’s weak legs could 
carry him around the_ corner, 
Madame Moutoux was at the front 
door screeching: “Stop thief; Stop 
thief!” Curse that woman’s scream- 
ing tongue, thought Martin. 


Down the alley ran Martin Darcy, 
his weak feet pounding the cobble- 
stone pavement, while behind him 
rose shrill and cruel the noise of pur- 
suit. Quickly he dodged into a dark 
archway, and came out on the next 
street, still walking rapidly till he 
reached his own door. 


Mamma Darcy was startled at her 
husband’s wild appearance as he al- 
most fell across the door-step, 
breathless and shaking. 

“Here, quick, Jeanette,” he panted, 
holding out the fresh loaf of baker’s 
bread. Hide it quick. I think old 
Madame Moutoux saw me. The 
police will be here. Hide it quick!” 

Eagerly Mamma took the bread, 
half crying as she looked about the 
room for a hiding place. 
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mamma, please some 
It was little Ja- 


“Mamma, 
bread, Mamma.” 
queline calling. 


“No, darling, not yet,” soothed 
Mamma Darcy. Jaqueline must wait 
awhile.” 


In the corner of the room Mamma 
saw the little toy box. Quickly 
she placed the fresh loaf under the 
toys, closed the lid, and set Jaque- 
line on top of the box. 


“Now, Jaqueline,” warned Mamma 
Darcy, “sit very quiet until after the 
people are gone, and say nothing 
about the bread.” 

A dry sob was Jaqueline’s only 
reply. 

In the corner Martin dropped his 
hat and coat, and fell exhausted into 
the bed. Mamma Darcy pulled the 
coverlet over him. When the angry 
police club beat upon the door, and 
Martin heard the shrill voice of 
Madame Moutoux, his face turned a 
pasty white like a man long afflicted 
with a mortal illness. 


“Open the door!” came the heavy 
voice of the officer. “Open the door!” 
It was the angry treble of Madame 
Moutoux. 


The children who were able, clus- 
tered about the skirts of Mamma 
Darcy like scared chicks. Poor little 
Jaqueline bravely kept her post on 
top of the toy box, her eyes filled 
with the fear of a trapped rabbit. 


Madame Moutoux and the armed 
police officers pushed through the 
door into the room. The baker’s wife 
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leveled her finger at Martin lying on 

the bed. 
“There 

“There’s the thief. 


he is,” she charged, 
Arrest him, of- 
ficers. Martin Darcy, I saw you. 


You stole my bread.” 


Martin raised himself weakly on 
his elbow: “Are you mad, woman?” 
he said thickly: “How could I, a sick 
man, steal your bread? You are 
mad, Madame Moutoux.” 


The officer in charge crossed the 
room to the bed and threw back the 
coverlet. There lay Martin fully 
dressed even to his shoes. 


Madame Moutoux gave an ugly 
laugh: “Bah, do you go to bed in 
your clothes Martin Darcy? You 
are lying! Officers, search the 
house.” 

The police examined the two little 
rooms quite thoroughly, but found 
nothing. They were about to leave 
the house with the disappointed 
Madame Moutoux when little Jaque- 
line jumped from the toy box, and 
cried out: “Mamma, mamma, can 
I have some of the nice bread now?” 


Mamma Darcy turned very white. 
At a gesture from the officer the 
baker’s wife uncovered the loaf of 
bread in the toy box. 


“Well, Darcy,” said the officer, not 
unkindly, “You’ll have to come with 
us.” 


With deadly slowness Martin got 
up and reached for his coat and hat. 
No one said anything. Mamma 
Darcey could not say good-bye. She 
and Martin pressed each other’s 
hands. Martin picked up little 
Jaqueline and kissed her. “Don’t 
worry about the bread, honey,” said 
Martin softly, “Papa will bring you 
some—sometime.” 


para Darcy slept that night in 
jail. Late next morning without 
anything to eat Darcy was tried 
with seven other men for thievery 
and store-breaking. The fat, peri- 
wigged magistrate was anxious to 
hurry up the business. He laughed 
when some one spoke in a bated 
whisper of justice. 


“Justice! Ho, so it’s justice now. 
Whoever heard of justice to a set of 
thieves, poor thieves at that? If you 
were rich, you might talk to me of 
justice. Why you haven’t the price 
of a penny loaf of bread between 
you. So you will make gold for Her 
Majesty the Queen-Regent of 
France. For all of you, three years 
in the Galleys! 

Some one screamed in the court 
room. It was Jeanette. Martin 
dared not let himself go. He brushed 
close by Mamma Darcy and the chil- 
dren. Jaqueline was not there. Per- 
haps she was sick. 

Forlornly, broken by the cruel sen- 
tence unjustly passed upon them, the 
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seven unfortunates filed back to the 
jail. Martin dozed a few times in 
the night. 


In the morning early he was 
forced to swallow some heavy, sour 
wine. Then began the chain gang's 
march to the galleys. Numbly, like 
a broken spirited horse Martin al- 
lowed the guards to shackle him 
about the neck and arms with the 
hundred pounds of chains. His soul 
was stunned. He plodded along like 
a man in a daze. Continually there 
echoed in his heart like a sentence 
of damnation the awful words: To 
the Galleys. 


Every step of his chain bound body 
semed to pound this sentence into 
Martin Darcey’s brain. Every mile 
of the dusty road covered by the 
chain gang left its red trail like the 
drippings of a cask of wine. 


The physical horror of the first 
day’s march along the road merci- 
fully benumbed the soul of Martin 
Darcy. There was no room in his 
mind to think of Jeanette, and 
Jaqueline, of the baby, Gabrielle. 


That first raw, cold night on the 
road Martin stumbled and lay face 
downward in a barnyard, too tired to 
eat, too tired to sleep. Like heavily 
loaded sacks of ge the forty or 
fifty members of his chain gang lay 
where they had fallen. Some hud- 
dled close to the animal dungheaps. 
Some dug themselves in to keep 
warm. 


Those of the galley slaves who 
asked for a ride, were thrown, 
chained, into the wagons there to lie 
against the wooden ribs of the sides 
which too often bristled with nails. 


By a miracle of endurance Darcy 
survived the long march, and arrived 
at Marseilles. At the port the 
various convict gangs were divided 
among the thirty galleys kept in the 
harbor. 


Here a new life was to begin for 
Martin Darcey, a life different from 
the chain-gang’s march as to variety, 
but not as to cruelty. Darcey’s gang 
was encamped on the sand close to 
the sea within sight of the gaudy 
silken banners and white sails of a 

reat galley ship. This was to be 
or Martin his floating hell, the 
flagship of his Excellency Monsieur 
Phillipe Emmanuel De Gondi Royal 
Admiral of the galleys. 


As Martin Darcy stood there dis- 
mally awaiting a signal to go aboard, 
and hopefully watching the faces of 
the visitors who lined the shore to 
watch the departure of the galleys, 
he saw one of the largest galley 
ships put out to sea. 

Like a huge water spider propelled 
forward by its long legs the galley 
moved easily out over the white- 
capped waters of the Mediterranean. 
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The easy and rhythmic sweep of the 
oars, the flapping of the huge white 
sails, strains of fife and hautboy call- 
ing to the dance, the grinding of 
teeth and of the oars in the locks, 
the creaking of human bones as well 
as of ship’s timbers. All that is 
glorious and all that is horrible, side 
by side, packed close, worlds apart, 
yet here made one. 


One thing Darcey could not for- 
get as he stood there in his chains, 
was that two very different pic- 
tures, one dazzlingly brilliant, and 
the other disturbingly somber, are 
evoked by the word galley. 


Upon the deck the royal officers 
and nobility in lace and gold braided 
red coats moved about jauntily as if 
conscious of their rank and blood. 
Above the deck Darcey could see the 
royal banners flying, processional 
lanterns gleaming from _ velvet-col- 


ored standards, carved prows 
whipped in the wind by the flags of 
the navy, splendid with their 


fleurs-de-lis. 


But below the deck in the interior 
of the galley the picture changes 
from one of pageantry to one of grim 
suffering and _ sullen endurance. 
Here, chained to their seats, the two 
hundred and fifty slaves of the gal- 
ley sweat, bleed, and work, work like 
human machines while the galley- 
sergeant stands behind them to 
watch the least relaxation. Two 
assistants walk up and down the nar- 
row aisle between the rows of oars- 
men. Each of these brutes carries a 
lash, a whip, andaclub. A stalwart 
convict might become too insensible 
to the lash, so the assistants are 
equipped for variety. These assist- 
ants knew the men better than any 
one else on the boat. They recog- 
nized them—by their faces? No, by 
their backs, those 'ueks upon which 
they cracked their whips, whose 
scars identified the man’s personality 
quite as well, as his face would have 
done. 


On the galleys one knew and ad- 
mired only what was splendid, gilded, 
brilliant, only the glory and pomp. 


But all that which was below, 
WHICH ONE DID NOT SEE: the 
sweat, the blood, the festering sores, 
the irons, the hatred and suffering, 
the real life in the galleys, no one 
saw or admired this side of galley 
life. Only the strongest could en- 
dure it and live. 


IT’ WAS the next morning that 
Darcy caught sight of Jeanette, 
and Francois, their oldest boy, stand- 
ing among the crowd. With his 
chained arm Martin waved to his 
wife, and she saw him. Francois 
was helping his mother to Martin 
Darcey’s side when the galley-ser- 
geant began to push them back into 
line again. Before Martin could voice 
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his hot indignation at the cruelty, 
the sergeant struck him across the 
lips with such force that the hot 
blood gushed from nose and mouth. 
Weakly he lay twisted in his chains 
where he had fallen. O God, thought 
Martin. This is no dream. 


As he lay there Martin was sure 
he could hear Jaqueline crying. To 
the Galleys! For three years! In 
his impotence Martin thrashed about 
in his chains in the sand until he was 
hopelessly entangled. 


He felt some one touch him on the 
shoulder. He braced himself for a 
kick in the face, or a blow upon the 
back and head. Some one was turn- 
ing him over, gently. Martin relaxed 
his muscles, opened his inflamed eyes. 
Never had Martin Darcy looked into 
a sweeter and kinder face. 


The man who leaned over him 
smiled, and his toothless gums made 
his face resemble that of a kind old 
lady; but in his eyes there was a 
supernatural tenderness, eyes which 
seemed to caress him. The kind 
visitor’s voice was soothing, like oil 
on an open wound: 


“Poor man, my poor man, how 
hard they treat you! I spoke to 
your sergeant, my poor fellow. He 
will not touch you while I am here.” 


Martin could not take his eyes off 
the stranger. There was nothing 
about the man’s dingy long cloak, or 
large-brimmed hat to mark him as 
a personage of rank, and yet despite 
his shabby clothes all the officers 
and sailors paid him a deference. 
There was a quiet dignity about him 
that compelled respect. Martin saw 
the man approach and speak to the 
sergeant of the Flagship Galley. 
Several times the kind stranger 
pointed toward the crowd where 
Jeanette and the children were. Sev- 
eral times he gestured towards Mar- 
tin Darcy himself. As he talked a 
er hope suffused the heart of 

Martin. e watched the stranger 
leave the sergeant and approach to 
where he lay. He had hoped, but he 
was as stunned and unprepared as 
the galley officer when the stranger 
spoke. 


“They tell me that you are serving 
three years in the galleys for steal- 
ing. You stole a loaf of bread, I 
believe. Is it not so?” 


Martin nodded to his benefactor. 
Hope in his eyes burned bright as he 
replied: “Bread, Monsieur, bread, a 
loaf of bread for my poor little ones. 
I could not watch the little ones 
starve. O believe me, monsieur, kind 
monsieur, I am not a common thief.” 


“Bread for the little ones,” the 
stranger rolled the words under his 
toothless gums. “Is that your 
family?” He was pointing toward 
Jeanette and the children. 
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“Yes, monsieur, that is my poor 
family. They have no one now to 
help them. Will you, will you, kind 
monsieur, help them some way?” 


The stranger 
Darcy’s face. 


studied Martin 
There was a twinkle 
in his eyes when he spoke: “I think 
I can help you, my man.” The 
stranger turned to the galley ser- 
geant and two assistants. His com- 
mand left them speechless, so un- 
expected was it. 


“Take off this man’s chains at 
once, sergeant—and put them on me. 
I am going to take this poor man’s 
place. Is that not a joke on Her 
Majesty and Monsieur De Gondi?” 





World Conflagration 
Puacipus S. Kemper, O. S. B. 


The world’s ablaze! 

Unseen, resistless flames 

Melt ice, burst rocks, 

And raze 

Into a massive pyre 

The cloud-capped locks 

Of giant trees—(mere names, 

Weak images of man’s proud 
heart, 

So hard and cold). 


* * ~ 


The fire 

Is Christ’s consuming Love 
Divine, 

That would refine, 

Would burn away all dross 

From human love, and make it 


carat gold, 
Annealing to His own this 
baser part. 
* * * 
The match? 


A splinter from the Cross 
With ruddy tip of—BLOOD. 











“But, MonsieurVincent—” 
ed the sergeant. 


protest- 


Monsieur Vincent silenced him ab- 
ruptly: “Do as I say, sergeant. The 
Royal Almoner of His Majesty’s Gal- 
leys is commanding you. 


“Yes, Monsieur Vincent,” said the 
sergeant in a queer voice as he di- 
rected the removal of Martin’s 
chains. 
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Stricken with wonder, Martin felt 
the chains falling from his neck, and 
hands. He felt himself helped for- 
ward to meet his family. He felt on 
his wet face the kisses of his wife, 
around his neck the little arms of 
Jaqueline. He was kneeling down 
holding the others close to his heart. 
Wonder, gratitude, and love began 
to crowd out of his heart the dark 
agony of the past weeks. His heart 
was too full to trust what he wanted 
to say in words. He looked over 
the shoulder of Jeanette for his bene- 
factor, Monsieur Vincent. What he 
saw unnerved him, and sent him 
stumbling lamely toward the kind 
stranger. 


Monsieur had stripped himself of 

his long dark cloak and hat. He had 
pee off his shirt and placed the 
eavy galley chain about his neck. 
At his direction one of the sergeant’s 
assistants was fixing the chains in 
place, and manacling his skinny 
wrists. On monsieur Vincent’s face 
was a look that sent Martin Darcy 
to his knees. 


Martin Darcy groveled at the feet 
of Vincent, sobbing and kissing those 
large kind hands. Vincent made him 
stand up like a man. His words and 
expression Martin never forgot: 


“Go back and play the man, dear 
friend. Don’t forget me in your 
prayers to Jesus Christ. It is for 
His sweet love that I suffer this for 
you. God bless you.” 


It was only after Vincent was led 
away that Martin discovered who he 


was. His rescuer was the saintly 
priest, Father Vincent De Paul, 
friend of the king, and intimate 


friend of all the poor and unfor- 
tunate galley slaves in the navy of 
France. 


* * * * a 


HIS heroic incident from the life 

of St. Vincent De Paul is accept- 
ed by many biographers of the saint 
whose feast day is July 19. “It was 
only after several weeks,” observes 
Monsieur Collet, founder of the Con- 
gregation of the Mission and the 
Daughters of Charity,” that Vincent 
was recognized, and it might have 
been still longer, had not Madame de 
Gondi, who had grown uneasy at re- 
ceiving no news of him, instituted a 
search which resulted in his being 
discovered. This incident was still 
recalled at Marseilles when the 
priests of the Mission were estab- 
lished there, more than twenty years 
later.” One of the latest and most 
authoritative of the biographers of 
Saint Vincent De Paul, Monsieur 


Emmanuel de Broglie, finds nothing 
at all in the charge of “material im- 
possibility” 


in the story. 
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What has happened to the “Query Corner”? 

The new GRAIL appeared in June minus the ques- 
What! No more questions and answers? 
Our readers’ interest is appreciated. But the conclu- 


tion box. 


sion is a bit hasty. 


When the June GRAIL went to press the “Query 
Corner” was still in the finishing shop awaiting 


Question number one. It’s a fa- 
vorite topic among our questioners: 
the Mass. 

What is the latest hour at which 
Mass may commence? Is it uniform 
throughout the United States? 

1 P. M. is the time. This is the 
latest hour at which Mass may com- 
mence according to the general law 
of the Church. Being a general law 
of the church, it is obligatory 
throughout the United States, al- 
though the time itself (1 P. M.) 
varies in the different parts of the 
country and may be computed ac- 
cording to standard time or daylight- 
saving time or actual sun time. Yes, 
that’s the law. But there are varia- 
tions as a matter of fact. Certain 
dioceses have a fixed time before 1 
P. M., usually eleven or twelve 
o’clock, for beginning the final Mass 
on Sundays. Of course there are 
good reasons for such regulations. 
There seems to be an innate ten- 
dency to stretch Saturday night into 
the wee hours, even into the big 
hours, of Sunday morning. The 
Church has no intention of catering 
to Saturday night owls by giving 
them the opportunity to put off the 
fulfillment of their obligation of 
hearing Mass until Sunday after- 
noon. I believe this Sunday regula- 
tion is the point behind your ques- 
tion. If the answer isn’t satisfactory 
write again. 

Next? 


What is the correct way of making 
the Sign of the Cross? 


That’s what I call a very practical 
question. If you don’t believe it, 
stop at the church door next Sunday 
morning and watch the variety of 
crosses made at the holy water stoop. 

There is one correct way of mak- 
ing the Sign of the Cross, and that’s 
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The QUEST for TRUTH 


Gerald Benkert, O. S. B. 


further remodeling. A new name and some modern 
streamlining is all that was needed. The question 
box is back again in the improved GRAIL, not merely 
as an out-of-the-way “Corner,” but as a main-stage 


feature. In keeping with the crusading spirit of the 


easy enough. Use the right hand, 
fingers extended; touch the fore- 
head, breast, left and right shoulders 
in the form of a cross whilst saying 
these words: “In the name of the 
Father (touch the forehead) and of 
the Son (breast) and of the Holy 
(left shoulder) Ghost (right shoul- 
der.) Amen.” 


That was only part of the ques- 
tion. Here’s the rest. 


How much indulgence can be 
gained by ‘making the Sign of the 
Cross? Does it make any difference 
whether or not holy water is used 
when making the Sign of the Cross? 


An indulgence of fifty days can be 
gained each time you make the Sign 
of the Cross correctly and devoutly. 
Yes, holy water does make a differ- 
ence. If you make the Sign of the 
Cross with holy water you can gain 
an indulgence of one hundred days. 


A question, less provocative than 
the former but far more difficult to 
answer, comes from a lady in Ohio. 
The answer to this question has been 
delayed throughout the reconstruc- 
tion period of THE QUEST FOR 
TRUTH. For this, apologies to the 
questioner. 


Would you please give a list of 
venial sins in your question box, as 
prayer books refer to mortal sins, but 
do not contain a list of venial sins? 

Although I would like to answer 
your question completely, I cannot. A 
complete list of venial sins would fill 
an encyclopedia. Even a satisfac- 
tory partial list would not fit into 
these columns of THE GRAIL. 
Why? A venial sin is any thought, 
desire, word, or action which is con- 
trary to the law of God, and which 
at the same time is not serious 
enough to be a mortal sin. Thoughts 
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new GRAIL, our question box has assumed a more 
significant name: “The Quest For Truth.” 


and acts which are really different 
one from another could be counted 
by the thousands and they could all 
be sinful at least in their intention. 
A list of such actions would be al- 
most endless. 


But if I read correctly between the 
lines of your question I think I can 
give an answer which will be helpful, 
or better perhaps, a suggestion. You 
would like to have a list of venial 
sins as an aid to examination of con- 
science. Is that right? If so, I sug- 
gest the following: examine your- 
self on the commandments of God 
and the Church, for venial sins as 
well as mortal sins can be committed 
against them, and then on the vir- 
tues which regulate your life to- 
wards God, namely, faith, hope, and 
charity, and towards your neighbor, 
especially fraternal charity, pa- 
tience, humility, obedience and the 
other moral virtues. I believe that 
this is a sastifactory guide for the 
regular examination of conscience. If 
you do not think it is detailed enough 
I recommend a review of any good- 
sized catechism. 


A booster of the GRAIL brings up 
the following timely topic. 


I like the looks of the new GRAIL 
and the prospect of a series of in- 
structive articles on our holy Faith. 
Can you tell me where I can obtain 
a binder so that I can keep your ex- 
cellent magazine intact for my chil- 
dren? 

Your idea is excellent. Several 
other requests like this have come to 
us. I am pleased to answer that it 
is part of the plan of the GRAIL to 
provide at a small cost just such a 
folder which will answer your pur- 
pose. Your interesting question has 
given the idea a further impetus, all 
that was necessary to make it go. 
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MADNESS TO DESTRUCTION 


HERE is much to read about 

Germany these days. At the 
moment of this -vriting it seems that 
that country will inevitably have a 
definite hand in the Spanish conflict. 
Acts of war have been committed on 
both sides. We shall soon see what 
the mysterious diplomacy of Europe 
will fashion out of the situation. 


To Catholics, however, news more 
sinister even than war comes from 
Germany. It is persecution, and a 
persecution more fiendish than that 
of blood. It is news of war—war 
against the Church of God. The 
ancients used to say that whom the 
gods would destroy they first make 
mad. This has always been true 
throughout the history of the Chris- 
tian era concerning that peculiar 
form of madness which is directed 
against the Church. Jesus Christ 
said very directly that the gates of 
hell shall never prevail against His 
Church. They never have and never 
will. There is no power on earth or 
in hell capable of overcoming this 
Church. Yet through all the ages men 
have tried it and have been brought 
to their own destruction in doing so. 


WE HAVE BUT TO READ a bit of 
history to see this. Look up the 
career of Napoleon, the great bad 
boy of Europe a hundred years ago. 
No power could withstand him, no 
army resist him—until he picked as 
his adversary a seemingly weak old 
man called Pope Pius and imprisoned 
him. That day marked the begin- 
ning of his downfall. It has ever 
been thus. No persecutor of the 
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Church has escaped the anger of God. 
I may pause here to say that, in 
keeping with this fact, I consider 
Mussolini the smartest statesman of 
modern times. Armed as he is with 
the supreme power of a supreme dic- 
tator, he has nevertheless invariably 
displayed the good sense to respect 
the Church; when the Pope has 
spoken he has listened. He may have 
made other mistakes; he has not 
made the fatal mistake of pitting his 
power against the power of God in 
His Church. 


NOT SO HITLER. He, too, has been 
given dictatorial power. But, as so 
often happens with small men, the 
power has gone to his head, made 
him drunk, given him the usual illu- 
sions of grandeur. He cannot bear 
to see any other power than his own; 
he must dominate all things. He 
must dominate even men’s secret 
thoughts. He must dominate their 
souls. But God, the Source of all 
power, did not give such power to 
any state; His Church alone has 
this power. And the Church cannot 
relinquish it. She must fight for it, 
even though it mean suffering and 
death for many of her members. 
Thus it is in Germany today. 


I said that this persecution in Ger- 
many is worse than a bloody one. 
Exile, prison, loss of goods, perhaps 
death have indeed been suffered by 
Catholics, especially priests and re- 
ligious. But this is not the worst. 
We may point out two methods used 
by that government which have 
about them the marks of satanic 
ingenuity for the expulsion of God. 
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The first is the weapon already 
long employed by Russia and Mexico: 
the corruption of the young. The 
state would have the young body and 
soul; would gather them into so- 
cieties, inspired by purely pagan 
ideologies, to teach them all that per- 
tains to the breeding and growth of 
perfect animals. It is no longer any 
secret that what all decent people 
call immorality is neither discour- 
aged nor frowned upon in these 
groups; illegitimate children have 
become quite the usual thing and are 
no longer a disgrace but an achieve- 
ment. Small wonder that the 
Church, the guardian of souls and of 
morals, so patient in many things, 
can no longer show forbearance. By 
the mouth of her rulers she has 


spoken forcefully and _ protested 
against this intolerable state of 
things. No amount of persecution 


can silence this protest and this re- 
sistance. 


THE OTHER METHOD of warring 
against the Church may be said to 
be even worse, if there can be any 
comparison in such matters. This 
method consists of the so-called im- 
morality trials now being carried on 
throughout Germany. The manner 
of prosecution is something like this: 
Large numbers of priests and re- 
ligious are arrested on the charge of 
perverting the young, or of moral 
perversion among themselves. They 
are brought to trial—a mock trial, 
because their conviction is already 
decided upon. The sordid details of 
the accusations are _ broadcast 
throughout the land by glaring head- 
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lines in the papers and by radio. 
They then receive sentences of sev- 
eral years in prison. 


PICTURE TO YOURSELF any good 
priest you know being publicly ac- 
cused of such crimes. Even though 
everyone may be convinced that he is 
innocent, there can be but one result. 
His name has been injured beyond 
repair. A stigma will attach itself to 
him for all time. And there can be 
no adequate defense against it. Thus 
do those authorities seek to prove 
that priests and religious are not fit 
guardians of the young. Far better 
is a bloody death than such a trial. 


Now comes Goebbels, a spokesman 
for Hitler, with a forecast of more 
drastic measures against the Church, 
of “something Rome has never en- 
countered and one of the most dram- 
atic events in history.” By a sig- 
nificant coincidence he quotes Napo- 
leon to convey a threat that the sup- 
pression of monasteries and of re- 
ligious orders may be the next step. 


You and I, reader, are members of 
this Body of Christ which is suffer- 
ing so much. We cannot but feel 
that suffering. We must sympathize; 
we must pray and do penance for 
them. And we must not let our 
faith falter. Watch the tide of 
events. God the Almighty is patient 
and long-suffering; but He is also 
the God who takes jealous care of 
His Church. It does not require one 
with prophetic vision to pronounce 
the woe upon those who thus per- 
secute Christ; one need but know a 
bit of history. 


GOVERNMENT BY DECREE 


ONE OF the keenest commentators 

on current matters is Dorothy 
Thompson. In her column “On the 
Record” on May 30 she writes of 
Our Oriental Court. The article is 
so clear and so incisive that I should 
like to quote it in its entirety. 


The point that the writer makes 
is that “once upon a time we had 
parliamentary government, the es- 
sence of which is reflection, consul- 
tation, deliberation. Now we have 
bills which are, in effect, decrees, 
issued from the White House, and 
addressed, not to the elected legis- 
lators, but to the population at large, 
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which is then whipped up into action 
through the organizations of Mr. 
Farley, Mr. John L. Lewis, govern- 
ment propaganda, and the personal 
influence of the President.” 


Specific objection is made to the 
N. R. A. It is pointed out that the 
Supreme Court unanimously threw 
out the old N. R. A. for the reason 
“that part of the government of the 
United States was taken out of the 
hands of all legitimate branches of 
the government and handed over to 
totally irresponsible commissions, 
who were given power to make laws, 
administer them, and invoke the 
police powers to enforce them... Up 
bobs the new N. R. A. Again we 
have a tender and flowery address by 
the President suggesting that all 
who don’t think this law is simply 
lovely are grinders of the faces of 
the poor or benighted and bigoted, 
however well intentioned representa- 
tives of a small minority.... The 
huge, the colossal, the tragic joke in 
this whole’ performance is that the 
working men and women of America 
may be seduced into supporting this 
plan to put the control of their eco- 
nomic destinies into the hands of five 
superhuman individuals! That, pre- 
sumably, is what they are organizing 
trade unions for. Oh, blind, and 
more than blind! Let them wait 
until $16 a week will not buy $8 
worth of bread and shelter and heat 
and shoes! Let them wait until 
whole masses of the population—the 
whole Negro population, for instance 
—are thrown upon relief for them to 
support. Let them watch the five 
superhumans try to pull down prices 
artificially and build up a_ vast 
bureaucracy of non-productive para- 
sites to nose into every factory and 
every grocery shop. Then perhaps 
they wil see that political freedom is 
the condition of all freedom.” 


I consider this writer an alarmist 
indeed, but, not an unreasonable 
alarmist. We need this kind of 
alarmists. That the President still 
persists in his purpose to pack the 
Supreme Court with men who will 
not resist his aims is all too evident. 
What his aims are is also equally 
evident. Hitler’s government is an 
irresponsible government by decree. 
If we wish the same tyranny, let us 
sleep on! 
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A BIT OF ARITHMETIC 


[TEMS like the following should 
make the rounds. They are too 
good to keep. This item comes from 
the Belgian La Metropolé via the 
London Tablet via the America: 


“The well-informed correspondent 
in Spain of the Belgian paper, La 
Metropolé quotes from Salamanca 
the grand total of Government 
(Loyalist-Communist) successes 
gained, on paper, up to April 19. He 
says the Government claims to have 
won 1,500,000 square kilometers, 
which is three times the total surface 
area of Spain; that they claim to 
have killed and wounded 2,500,000 
of their enemies; to have captured 
345,000 prisoners; to have taken 
415,00 cannons, 775,000 machine 
guns; and to have shot down 56,779 
aeroplanes. They have captured 
Huesca twenty-six times, Toledo 
eleven, Oviedo twenty-two times. 
Probably few people in England keep 
the back numbers of the English 
popular press, but if they turn them 
up they will find, since last July, a 
steady succession of highly sensa- 
tional stories delivered to the public 
as plainly authentic news and then 
quietly abandoned as they are found 
to be without substance.” 


The same is true of our American 
papers. Meanwhile the scholarly and 
able Michael Williams, editor of the 
Commonweal, keeps hammering at 
American editors of our propaganda 
press to look facts in the face. Re- 
peatedly has he challenged them to 
prove their news from Spain. They 
cannot. Moreover they do not wish 
to try, it seems. 


FEMININE STYLE 


HO SETS the fashion for 

feminine wear? This is a 
rather useless question, I must ad- 
mit. Yet an interesting point is be- 
ing brought out these days concern- 
ing the matter. It seems that during 
this season fashionable gowns and 
the like are going to be more or less 
apt copies of those worn by the 
much-married Mrs. Simpson. Why 
don’t our ladies copy the present 
queen of England, for instance? Is 
it not perhaps because the queen is, 
though queen, just an ordinary good 
wife and mother? 
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LIZABETH WORTHINGTON turned can- 

did searching eyes upon the flurried eva- 
sive face of her friend. “Now, Dolly,” she in- 
terrupted, “hands off. No gossip about my hus- 
band!” 

“My soul, Libby! 
than sisters— — — 

“But not close enough for that!” 

“All right, then. Be a fool, if you want to. 
Now if you'll only take good advice well meant, 
you'll ask him for an explanation. Of course, 
that does not necessarily imply the end of your 
marriage. I’m simply telling you what is com- 
mon gossip at the country club.” 

Elizabeth turned her head away and gazed 
out the window. 

“Certainly you are no child,” continued the 
insinuating voice; ‘now don’t think because he 
is ten years older than you that you must play 
the trusting simpleton any longer than neces- 
sary. I imagine your husband can’t hope to 
keep his secret forever— —” 

“Dolly, that is enough. I won’t listen to you.” 

The other woman began drawing on her 
gloves. She arose with a mocking laugh. 
“None so blind—who will not see,’”’ she 
flung back at the doorway. With 
a wave of her hand she was 
gone. 

Elizabeth watched 
exit with eyes that 
just a small touch of 
terror in them. Her 


I thought we were closer 


” 


“i 


mind raced ___back- 
wards. Last evening, 
upon their return Q 


from the opera, she re- 
called the face of a 
woman, defiant, yet 
fearful,—the beckon- 
ing finger and the ab- 
rupt closing of the hall 
door by her husband 
after she entered; his re- 
turn, stern and preoccupied 








OPEN WINDOWS 


Marie Schulte Kallenbach 


—— 


a few minutes later. And now this morning, 
the gossiping friena— —ttears blinded her. “Oh, 
Sam,” rang through her heart the anguished 
cry, “not you!” 

Fear overwhelmed her. Sam controlled all 
her fortune. Her mother’s fortune had been 
her father’s mecca, she knew. There had never 
been any love lost between them. Had her hus- 
band married her, too, only for her money? 

Money—always money! Her heart seemed 
to freeze within her. She dropped to her knees. 
“Oh, dear God,” she prayed, “do not let it be 
true!” Only her money! 

Then she heard the key in the lock. Hastily 
she arose. She tried to get out of the room. 
She must not see him now. 

Sam’s surprised, pained voice startled her. 
“Why, Elizabeth, not running way from me, 
are you?” 

“Yes, yes,” she choked, turning savagely up- 
on him. “I’m running away from you—from 
deceit, pretense—everything—I am smothering 
—I want open windows—air the truth!” 

Her voice echoed—‘“open 
windows”! There had been 
no open windows in her 
parents’ lives. Every- 


















thing closed, battened 
down. She must know 
the truth, learn it from 
him. With her back 
to the wall, she be- 
gan: “Tell me, Sam, 
/ even though it kills me 
| —I want to know— 
why did you marry me 
—was it for my— — 
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money ?” 
The burning shame 
within her almost 


scorched the words as 
she spoke them. She 


felt weak, shaken. 
“; WANT OPEN win- hen the crashing fear 
DOWS—THE TRUTH.” Struck her, and_ she 
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sank into the nearest chair. Her husband 
was laughing at her. He was kneeling beside 
her chair. 

“What a funny idea, darling. 
such a notion into your head?” 

“Laugh, if you will, Sam, but it isn’t funny 
to me. You thought I did not see that wild 
creature signal to you outside last night. Well, 
I did—and then—to make matters worse, Dolly 
Winters came this morning and began insinuat- 
ing terrible things, but I stopped her. I want 
you to tell me, not her. What is this gossip 
they are telling at the club?” 

“About me?” 

“Yes, you—my father! 
there on the street.” 

The man’s face sobered up instantly, his eyes 
searched her face. “The truth,” he repeated, 
“do you really think you will be happier know- 
ing the truth?” 

“Yes, I must know.” 

He bent down and kissed the clinched hands 
upon her lap. “I love only you,” he said quiet- 
ly, “that is the first and most important truth.” 

She felt the color mounting in a flame to her 
forehead. Her eyes dropped, as her husband 
walked toward the window lifting the blind. 

“For the second truth, I must bare another’s 
weakness and that will hurt you Elizabeth, I 
fear. That woman you saw—God pity her— 
loved one very near to you. No, not I,” he said 
quickly, at her startled gaze. “She injured only 
your mother. A common story. She appealed 


V\ natever put 


that woman— —out 


to me to help her along a better lane. I did so. 
Can you tell me that I did wrong?” 

Only her hands replied. 

“There was money wasted—much money— 
and the inevitable end—a sudden death from 
stroke before retribution could be made. Oh, 
Elizabeth, the sin and the pity of it—and the 
suffering that it entailed.” 


His wife suddenly stood up—‘*You mean—” 
her tongue could not fashion the words—” you 
mean that I was left penniless—that I never 
had any inheritance, only the sin and the sor- 
row— —” 

“You asked for open windows, dear girl!” 


“Sam!” Her mind still refused to believe. 
She could hardly believe it—her adorable, hand- 
some, gay and charming father. And her hus- 
band had tried to shield her from ever know- 
ing. He had given aid and comfort to a lost 
soul. There had been no money! And she had 
dared to accuse— —she had asked him to open 
the windows of a soul he had shielded so faith- 
fully. 

Tears streamed down her cheeks. “Oh, for- 
give me,” she breathed, “I am on my knees in 
shame.” 

He crossed swiftly as he drew her into his © 
arms. Elizabeth knew that never again would 
the clouds of doubt and distrust throw their 
ugly shadow between them. Her father had 
failed in his most sacred trust; her marital 
life would be atonement for that failure. 


Jottings from a Science Notebook 


Sunspots are blamed for recent 
disastrous floods. 
ox * *™ 
Earth worms that live in trees 
have been discovered in northern 
Siam. 
* ~ ~*~ 
Aluminum wire with a steel core 
is being used to reduce the cost of 
transmission lines for rural electrification. 
* * ~ 
Five per cent of closed trucks and cars carry dan- 
gerous amounts of carbon dioxide gas. 
a ~ 7” 


One part of carbon monoxide in 1,000 parts of air 
is sufficient to render a healthy man unconscious in half 


an hour. 
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Airplanes will be travelling at 
heights of 30,000 feet within two 
years, according to plans recently 
completed. 

* > * 

High-speed machinery makes it 
possible to cut, thresh, grind, and use 
wheat for baking purposes in a half- 
hour. 

a ~ * 

There are paints that change color as the temperature 
rises. One such paint appears red at 132°, chocolate at 
160°, and black at 212°. 


~ * ~ 
Odors are frozen and taken to laboratories for studies 
in methods of improving air-conditioning in railroad 
cars. 












BAD THOUGHTS come from our 
moving picture machine, our spirit- 
ual bill boards, our central telephone 
system, our automatic television 
apparatus, our regenerative set. 


HAT scientist would not envy the man 

who could produce a machine which 
would combine all the latest electrical inven- 
tions into one? Our faith tells us that all the 
wonderful things of earth are but patterns of 
the divine wonders, and perhaps we can even 
find something on earth which actually is a 
combination of all the grandeurs of physical 
mechanics. 

Look at the human body! Those eyes have 
a perfection which is superior to any kodak or 
camera; the focusing powers of the human 
lens can take in a range of distances which 
science has not succeeded in imparting to lenses. 
The child sees combinations with its imagina- 
tion of which a most skilled artist could draw 
no comparisons. We are lost in amazement at 
the complicated automatic telephone system of 
our large cities; however, could even the most 
intricate central station of New York City com- 
pare with the nerve complexes and reactions 
of the central nervous system? By a combina- 
tion of the eyes and phantasy we reproduce 
pictures so vivid that we almost have to pinch 
ourselves to realize that they do not actually 
exist. And, too, man is so capable of making 
regenerative sets that he reproduces a_ body 
quite similar to his own, destined to become a 
temple of God. 

It is from such grandeurs of our ego that the 
arch-enemy of our souls brings forth bad 
thoughts. What would the blind man tell us if 
we should ask him how many impure pictures 
come to his mind? The eyes are the windows 
of the soul, and through these windows, pic- 
tures are placed upon our bodily film-reels 
which flash back into the thoughts on almost 
any occasion. Perhaps the soul has the com- 
plaint to make: “Oh, if you had guarded those 
eyes!”’ How frequently do pictures of kissing, 
embracing, dancing, and the reviving of former 
occasions of sin place such an urge upon the 
carnal heritage of man that the flesh would 
seem to be trying to swamp the spirit! 

Confessors can tell of the baneful effects of 
the immodesties displayed upon our bill-boards 
and advertising signs. Print and picture seem 
to leave an indelible mark upon the memory, 
and quickly these mental impressions return 


ENTER THE DEVIL 


Meinrad Hoffman, O. S. B. 


when such factors as idleness, indigestion, ner- 
vousness, lack of cleanliness, prolonged sitting 
or standing, spanking, and petting become the 
artists which help to repaint the pictures. 

But of all the causes of impure thoughts, our 
bodily telephone system is the worst offender. 
Think of the quick mental response received 
when someone is touched who is the object of 
carnal affection for another. Impurities per- 
formed upon the body can literally besiege the 
mind into thoughts which tend to wallow in the 
mire of lust. Skin diseases, too, stimulate the 
nervous system, which has closely connected 
the thoughts of impurity with the cutaneous 
sense. Then, could we find a better explanation 
for unchaste thoughts during the time of long 
convalescense than that the strongest passion 
in man becomes so potent when the body is 
weakened that it overrules every other nervous 
impulse? 

The fourth cause for such thoughts, the 
imagination, is so powerful in reprinting and 
remaking sense impressions that it surely can 
be compared to a television apparatus. This 
machine needs fuel and if we do not feed it with 
good and edifying things, it soon suggests sen- 
— which cater to the concupiscence of the 

esh. 

And now for the regenerative set! Anyone 
who has dealt with adolescence knows that a 
very great change comes over a boy or girl in 
the early teens. Nature begins to become aware 
of its powers of reproduction and what a siege 
of thoughts goes through the mind of the youth. 
The young man or woman should be consoled 
that the more s«~ vitality, the more conscious- 
ness of sex ey  ility, the greater the capa- 
bilities of the y..tn. Self-control must be wise- 
ly and prudently counseled, and then, from a 
dangerous enemy to purity, this regenerative 
set will prove to be a wonderful acquisition and 
source of good. 

Indeed, we need to have our wonderful 
machine of body and soul in tip-top condition, 
and ideals are the oil which will make it run for 
God and eternity. The saints are most effusive 
when they speak of the glories of chastity and 
purity and when we see that we have a chance 
to become like unto the Blessed Virgin in the 
virtue which she valued more than becoming 
the Mother of God, we are willing to fight the 
battle about which St. Bernard says: “The 
martyrdom of blood appears more cruel, but it 
is less painful in duration than the martyrdom 
of chastity.” 
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Eugene Spiess, O. S. B. 


E SEEM no longer to have any knowl- 

edge of past history. We are forgetting 
completely that we now live in the days pre- 
dicted by Pope Clement VII. Referring to the 
rebellion against the Holy See in the sixteenth 
century, this Pope styled the so-called reforma- 
tion—“The end of all.” 

There is no longer mercy. 
longer has value. Cain’s 
“Am I my brother’s keep- 
er?” has been changed to 
this: ‘Man is a machine, 
to be used for what it is 
worth, then discarded.” 
The natural right to pos- 
sess property has long ago 
been interpreted by capi- 
tal to mean that one can 
do as one likes, dispose of 
the things one possesses as 
he or she pleases. The error that disposition 
of one’s property is also governed by natural, 
not moral law, has become general throughout 
the world. Charity has vanished, and man’s 
dignity has suffered most. 

It is high time that men and women respect 
the dignity of man. Wealth, social standing, 
etc., are not the yard-stick to be applied to the 
dignity of man as a measure. This is evident 
from the very fact that death, the common lot 
of man, makes all men equal. Prominent or 
unknown, rich or poor, handsome or homely, 
learned or ignorant, black or white, in death all 
become equal. The corpse of a king in the state 
of dissolution is as awe-inspiring and revolting 
as that of the commonest beggar. Irrespective 
of the treasures one possesses, or the talents one 
may be gifted with, and for which he is envied, 
in death man leaves all, even a portion of him- 
self, the part that is carried to the grave. 


Unless nations return to the Church of Jesus 
Christ there can be no remedy competent to up- 
hold the dignity of man. Nor can you sub- 


Human life no 


stitute man-made institutions to replace those 
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MAN IS NO MACHINE 


SACKCLOTH 
PASCHAL BOLAND, O. S. B. 


Tho ragged vesture clothed His kingly figure, 
His royal robes could not become Him more, 
And few there are that see thru the disguise 
And recognize the Poorest of the poor 


Let man then strip himself of silken vesture, 
Cast off his royal robes, the gift of Pride; 
For clay he is, and sackcloth well becomes 
The fitting garment—wherein to hide. 





Unless nations return to the Church 
of Christ there can be no remedy com- 
petent to uphold the dignity of man. 


instituted by the God-man. To have kicked over 
the league of nations that had the Papacy at its 
head may have seemed wise to a sinful world, 
but the attempt in more modern years to sub- 
stitute an entirely man-made article for it had 
the curse of Christ upon it. Hence we see that 
such treaties as that of Versailles, together with 
its child, conceived in sin and born of iniquity, 
our modern League of Na- 
tions, all fizzling out into a 
realm that bears the Ger- 
man caption: “Spur-loss 
verschwunden.” 

In such matters as New 
Deals, it cannot be denied 
that much pertains to the 
jurisdiction of the State. 
Yet, the State cannot im- 
part to humanity a deep 
sentiment of reverence for 
man’s dignity. The State cannot inculcate prin- 
ciples of justice and morality, especially into 
consciences long silenced, or never existent be- 
cause of lack of responsibilities or a lack of the 
belief in a hereafter. 


Christians get their knowledge of the dig- 
nity of man from the days of Herod, from the 
stable at Bethlehem, from the cry uttered by 
Peter on Mt. Tabor: “Lord, it is good for us 
to be here.” 


Catholics cherish man’s dignity. They watch 
and observe the Lord at the Last Supper. They 
hear Him say to His Apostles “I now go to die for 
you.” They follow the thorn-covered Redeemer 
to Calvary and hear a triumphant shout in the 
very moment of death: “It is consummated.” 

Who is man that a God-man should have died 
for him to redeem him from sin? Who is the 
man now rated by modern folly as a machine, 
the man who was the object of such heavenly 
love? To rate man as a machine, to despise the 
dignity of man because of poverty, old age, 
or the color of his face, is precisely, to use the 
words of Clement VII, “THE END OF ALL.” 
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“One convulsion following upon 
another has marked the passage of 
centuries, down to the revolution of 
our own days.” 

“This modern revolution has actu- 
ally broken out or threatens every- 
where, and it exceeds in amplitude 
and violence anything yet experi- 
enced in the preceding persecutions 
launched against the Church.” 


“Entire peoples find themselves in 
danger of falling back into a bar- 
barism worse than that which o 
pressed the greater part of the ho 
at the coming of the Redeemer.” 


“The Communism of today... con- 
ceals in itself a false messianic 
idea. A pseudo-ideal of justice, of 
equality and fraternity in labor, im- 
pregnates all its doctrine and activity 
with a deceptive mysticism, which 
communicates a zealous and con- 
tagious enthusiasm to the multitudes 
entrapped by delusive promises.” 


“The doctrine of modern Commun- 
ism, which is often concealed under 
the most seductive trappings, is in 
substance based on the principles of 
dialectical and historical materialism 
previously advocated by Marx, of 
which the theoricians of Bolshevism 
claim to possess the only genuine 
interpretation.” 

“According to this doctrine, there 


is in the world only one reality, mat- 
ter, the blind forces of which evolve 


Communism in Theory and Action 


Striking Sentences from the latest 
Encyclical of Pope Pius XI on 
Communism. 


into plant, animal and man.... In 
such a doctrine, as is evident, there 
is no room for the idea of God; 
there is no difference between matter 
and spirit, between soul and body; 
there is neither survival of the soul 
after death nor any hope in a future 
life.” 

“Communism, moreover, strips 
man of his liberty, robs human per- 
sonality of all its dignity, and re- 
moves all the moral restraints that 
check the eruptions of blind im- 
pulse.” 

“There is no recognition of any 
right of the individual in his rela- 
tions to the collectivity; no natural 
right is accorded to human person- 
ality, which is a mere cog-wheel in 
the Communist system.” 

“In man’s relations with other in- 
dividuals, besides, Communists hold 
the ss of absolute equality, re- 
jecting all hierarchy and divinely- 
constituted authority, including the 
authority of parents.” 

“Finally, the right of education is 
denied to parents, for it is conceived 
as the exclusive prerogative of the 
community, in whose name and by 
whose mandate alone parents may 
exercise this right.” 


COMMUNIST SOCIETY 


“Communism would have only one 
mission: the production of material 
goods by means of collective labor, so 
that the goods of this world might 
be enjoyed in a paradise where each 
would ‘give according to his power’ 
and would ‘receive according to his 
needs.’ ” 

“Nor is the individual granted any 
property rights over material goods 
or the means of production. Inas- 
much as these are the source of 
further wealth, their possession 
would give one man power over an- 
other. Precisely on this score, all 
forms of private property must be 
eradicated, for they are at the origin 
of all economic enslavement.” 

“Refusing to human life any sa- 
cred or spiritual character, such a 
doctrine logically makes of mar- 
riage and the family a purely arti- 
ficial and civil institution... Natu- 
rally, therefore, the notion of an in- 
dissoluble marriage-tie is scouted.” 

“Communism is particularly char- 
acterized by the rejection of any link 
that binds woman to the family and 
the home, and her emancipation is 
proclaimed as a basic principle. The 
care of home and children devolves 
upon the collectivity.” 

“Communists claim to inaugurate 
a new era and a new civilization 
which is the result of blind evolu- 
tionary forces culminating in a 
‘humanity without God.’ ” 








on principle. 


thinks. 











First, 


Do you act on IMPULSE? 
Or do you act on PRINCIPLE? 


I certainly lost my temper that time! 
My, but she got hot! 

Talk about flying off the handle! 

Such statements become true through acting on impulse instead of 
We fail to put mathematics into life. 
When a student works a problem he doesn’t read it and get sore. He 
He recalls rules and axioms by which such problems are 
worked. Then he acts by rule and axiom and works the problem. 


) Every difficulty, annoyance, or trial in life is like a problem handed 

to us for solving. Don’t look at it and get sore. 
and axioms for such a set-up. THERE IS A RIGHT WAY TO ACT 
IN EVERY SITUATION. 
Christ’s words and examples supply us with a wide enough variety 
of principles of conduct to meet ANY EMERGENCY. Before get- 
ting disgusted, discouraged, impatient, or angry, THINK. Then, act 
on principle and you will remain cool and calm and kind. 


IGNATIUS Esser, O. S. B. 


THINK 


Recall the rules 
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ADAM HAD RELIGION 


David Duesing, O. S. B. 


LUTARCH, agreeing 

with Cicero’s well 

known dictum, as- 

sures his’ readers 

that “if you travel 

} from country to 

country you may find 

cities without walls, without sciences 

and arts, without kings and palaces, 

without riches; cities where money 

is. unknown or not in use; cities 

without public buildings and thea- 

tres; but no one has ever seen, and 

no one will ever see, a city without 

temples, gods, prayers, oracles; a 

city which does not seek by means of 

sacrifices and religious festivals to 
obtain favors and to avert evils.” 

Centuries before him, the greatest 
bard of antiquity, blind Homer, 
stated that “all men have an inborn 
yearning for the gods.” 

As it would not be right to say our 
idea of a Supreme Being is innate, 
we affirm that our whole physical 
make-up disposes us to accept a high- 
er Intelligence. Religion is an in- 
evitable outcome of the proper use of 
our faculties. When you see a watch 
do you ever think for a moment that 
it assembled itself? Still we do find 
men, a very few, who hold that this 
world of ours, styled so well by the 
Greeks, “cosmos” meaning “beauty,” 
evolved of itself. In them passion 
blinds intellect, perversity of will 
rules out basic logics. Today some 
rulers of nations are trying to force 
atheism down the throats of their 
subjects but it just does not work 
out. Newspapers may give colorful 
accounts of conditions in these lands 
but social experts, who do their own 
personal investigation return with 
quite a different story, with new 
emphasis that “the voice of the peo- 
ple is the voice of God.” 

Page historic annals to the re- 
motest past even to the dawn of 
history, search the traditions of 
tribes and nations, study monuments, 
papyri, tablets of antiquity, and you 
will be forced to agree with leading 
modern representatives of anthro- 
pology, ethnology, and comparative 
religion that no record comes down 
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to us of a single nation or tribe 
without religion in one form or an- 
other. 

A survey of tribal worship as it 
exists today among primitives may 
mean a revelation for some. Begin- 
ning with Africa, we learn that the 
Negroes of Guinea, the Ewe races, 
the Jabus in the delta of the Niger, 
the inhabitants of the Gaboon and 
Ogowe, nomadic Bushmen as well as 
Hottentots and Kaffirs, briefly, all 
peoples on the “Dark” continent 
nourish a belief in one supreme be- 
ing in whom they see the Creator of 
the world and author of all good 
things. Passing eastward to Austra- 
lia we find as chief god of the Poly- 
nesians one comparable to the Gre- 
cian Zeus because of his majesty and 
power, the lord of heaven, creator 
of the world and mankind. The fol- 
lowing prayer of the natives of 
Madagascar is indicative of their 
creed; “It is to thee that we appeal, 
oh god, who hast created men, heav- 
en, the sun, the moon, the stars, the 
rainbow, the wind, the earth, the sea, 
the sweet water and every being that 
breathes and moves under the vault 
of heaven.” 

As regards our own American 
aborigines I feel we have sufficient 
knowledge to conclude with Ratzel 
that “no American nation is without 
religion—the concept of one God 
hovers vaguely over the worship of 
heaven or of the sun—the Indian 
idea of God becomes distinct when it 
enters into cosmogonic relations; 
then it crystallizes into the notion of 
one personal Creator.” 

It is remarkable how uncivilized 
peoples of our own day profess an 
esentially monotheistic religion and 
that the farther back we go in trac- 
ing nations of antiquity to their 
origin the less we find of polytheism 
in religious cult. For prehistoric 
times, the evidence of language is 
irrefragable. An analysis of words 
in various tongues has shown to 
scholars that languages form certain 
families which point to a common 
stock, and that this common stock 
bears affinities to the root-tongues of 
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ong the recent eclipse of 
he sun in Peru reports say 
the Indians rang the church 
bells in gratitude for deliv- 
erance from disaster. They 
feared that the sun had gone 
out forever. The reporters 
in this case may have been 
more ignorant than the na- 
tives. The ringing of the 
bells was but the evening 
Angelus. 
other linguistic families all of which 
indicates that once there was only 
one original tongue. Thus, for the 
European family. Thus, for the 
word, “father”, we have in Sanskrit, 
“pitar”; in Zend, “patar”’; in 
Greek, “pater”; in Latin, “pater”; 
in Gothic, “father”; in Irish, 
“athair.” For their origin, these dif- 
ferent forms point to one common 
word and to the same idea of pater- 
nity. Applying this law to the exist- 
ence of God as recognized in pre- 
historic times, Professor Max. Mul- 
ler says; “If I were asked what I 
consider the most important discov- 
ery which has been made during the 
nineteenth century with respect to 
ancient history, I should answer by 
the following short line:—Sanskrit, 
‘Dyaush-pitar’=Greek, ‘Zeus-Patnr’ 
= Latin, ‘Jupiter’=Old Norse, ‘Tyr.’ ” 
Think what this equation implies. It 
implies that not only our own an- 
cestors and the ancestors of Homer 
and Cicero spoke the same language 
as the people of India—this is a dis- 
covery which, however incredible it 
sounded at first, has long ceased to 
cause any surprise—but it implies 
that they all had once the same faith 
and worshipped for a time the same 
Supreme Deity under the same 
name, a name which meant ‘Heaven 
Father.’ ” 

Finally, if man has always and in 
all places devoted himself to his 
Maker in some form of worship, does 
this postulate the objective reality 
of a Creator? In itself common opin- 
ion need not be founded upon fact. 
Until comparatively recent times 
men held that the sun moved about 
the earth. Still it did not matter a 
whole lot to a man if he believed this 
or the later doctrine of Copernicus, 
whereas with religion the story is 
quite different, because it forms an 
integral part of man’s daily life. 
Consequently it is contrary to reason 
to suppose that religion could persist 
the world over despite most un- 
toward circumstances unless it be 
founded upon that, the contempla- 
tion of which is the “raison d’etre”’ 
of mind, namely, Truth. 
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With the collapse of 
a 25 year opposition 
to contraceptives on 
the part of the Amer- 
ican Medical Associa- 
tion as reported from 


Atlantic City last 2 
month, we can expect ° 
almost anything in 
the way of legalized 
immorality. America, 
wake up! 








THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


The Radius 
Lambert Enslinger, O. S. B. E 





G— God= Center 
R= Religion — Radius 
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EARLY every child knows how to take a 

piece of string, and after fastening one 
end to a pin stuck in the page, to loop the other 
end around the point of a pencil and describe a 
circle. The pin marks the center, the string is 
the radius, and the line drawn by the pencil is 
the circumference. We have begun to compare 
these parts of the circle to the family and have 
already determined the center. It is not the 
natural love of kin, though that helps to keep 
the circle firm; neither is it mere common in- 
terests, though they, too, keep the circle to- 
gether. The center of the family circle, as we 
are constructing it, is to be God Himself. 


Of course, there must be a connection be- 
tween the center and the circle. A wheel hav- 
ing a hub and a rim without any spokes would 
hardly keep the shape of a circle. With a weak 
spoke a bicycle wheel would collapse and be 
as useless as a tire without a frame. The radius 
or spoke of our family circle, then, must do all 
the work of a strong, solid spoke. It must con- 
nect the circumference with the center; it 
must determine or restrict the circle; and it 
must regulate the circle. In the family circle 
all this is done by Religion. 


Religion is more of man’s life than most peo- 
ple suspect. They know that when their appe- 
tites call, it is food they are calling for. They 
learn early to use their eyes to see, their feet 
to walk. But strange to say, they sometimes 
fail to learn to use their intellects to study God 
and His attributes, to study ways of loving and 
serving Him. They fail to direct their wills 
toward God and to order their actions in ac- 
cordance with His commands. Capable of love, 
man often turns his most potent faculty for 
good away from God and into dangerous chan- 
nels of sensuality and earthly affection. If 
Religion teaches man what his mind, his will, 
and his heart were created for, it will be the 
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strongest radius to bind God and man. It will 
show him how to devote his physical powers 
and faculties in ritualistic worship, it will show 
him how superior he is by his free will to all 
irational beings, and how dependent upon God, 
who holds the grace to choose rightly, who dis- 
penses the necessary strength to labor meri- 
toriously. 


Religion must also restrict the family circle 
and this it does with divine prudence in placing 
certain impediments to marriage. The scan- 
dalous child marriages we have been reading 
about recently, the trial and error method of 
Reno, and other monstrosities are made impos- 
sible by the impediments of Canon Law. They 
are too numerous to give here in their entirety, 
but they include lack of age, bond of existing 
marriage, relationship, affinity, spiritual rela- 
tionship, difference of religion, and clandestin- 
ity. Like so many spokes these well-tried laws 
keep the family circle ~egular and firm. Re- 
move them and you will find the wheel worse 
than wobbly. 


The radius of a circle also regulates the cir- 
cumference. The Church has laid down neces- 
sary rules to govern the marriage of Catholics, 
chief of which is its indissolubility; no Catho- 
lic is validly married if he or she intends some 
day to break the marriage contract. The con- 
sent must be full and free, the witness must be 
the pastor or his delegate, the parties must be 
baptized, or the necessary dispensations ob- 
tained. Those who have seen the marriages of 
our day crash by the hundreds on the rocks of 
infidelity know how necessary such regulations 
are. The crying evil of our vaunted culture 
and advancement today is the flippant attitude 
toward a divine precept that is completely ig- 
nored, and toward a time honored phrase no 
longer heard—“till death do us part.” 
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OUR WRESTLING 


Hilary DeJean, O. S. B. 


HE OLDEST story known to the children 

of men is the story of a fight. Perhaps 
that is why every one of us, no matter how 
peaceably disposed he may seem to be, takes 
keenest interest in anything that involves 
desperate struggle. The story of this oldest 
fight has been many times told; has been told 
in multitudinous ways. It is a long story—so 
long, in fact, that it is not yet done with the 
telling. It began with time and will end only 
with time. Must it be told again? Verily, for 
the telling is of profit to all; we are all char- 
acters—intimate parts thereof. Why not try 
to tell it in some new way? It will be hard; 
yet let us try. Perhaps in some such fantastic 
manner as this: 

Let us picture to ourselves a large lake, a 
quiet and lazy thing. One might say that it is 
a passive thing, waiting to be moved by other 
forces. Let us call it Lake Mundus. 

There is much active life on the shores of this 
lake, for on opposite sides there dwell two 
groups of beings, and these beings are spirits. 
Between these two groups of spirits there is a 
deadly enmity. This enmity has its foundation 
in the very nature of these spirits; for one 
group is exceedingly good and benevolent, while 
the other is almost equally bad and malicious. 
I said almost equally, because the goodness of 
the first is so great that it is quite beyond 
measure, incapable of being equalled even by 
the wickedness of the other spirits. 

There is continuous warfare between these 
good and bad spirits. And in itself this war- 
fare is unusual; it centers entirely on one kind 
of activity. It centers on Lake Mundus. For 
each body of spirits looks upon the lake as a 
thing which can be made either very beautiful 
or very ugly, very placid or very tempestuous, 
very wholesome or very poisonous. Always and 
ever are the bad spirits intent on seeking to 


achieve these latter effects, and always and ever 


are the good spirits seeking to frustrate and 
counteract them with the good. Thus does the 
one try to raise various poisonous springs from 
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“Choose Dictator or 
Vatican.” This was 
the ultimatum offered 
the German people by 
their Nazi rulers. It 
is God or Caesar for 
the Germans, and we 
have enough respect 
for their judgment to 
say they will not 
choose Caesar. 


the ground and to feed them into the lake, while 
the other is busy at stopping the flow of such 
springs and introducing instead pure water. In 
like manner, as the wicked spirits keep raising 
the violence of wind and storm in order to con- 
vert the smooth peace of its surface into angry 
turbulence, do the good use their power to allay 
the storms and keep the lake at peace. The one 
rejoices at every evidence of stagnation in any 
part of the lake; the other, meanwhile, keeps 
watch so as to maintain purity in every part. 

Finally, throughout all ages, the story of this 
struggle has been told, as we have said, from 
father to son, and all have been more or less 
interested in the telling. More oz less, because, 
whereas all men have had a vital part in this 
war, a chosen few in each age have been in- 
timately associated with one or the other of 
these two groups of spirits. Each group has 
been the life of the war, but the actual fighting 
has been done by men whom the spirits have 
selected, made like to themselves, and given of 
their zeal and of their power. 


oo co * * ok 


Now, one may affirm, this manner of telling 
is not very ingenious; it probably explains it- 
self too palpably. The good spirits are quite 
evidently the gracious spirits of heaven, the 
bad, those of hell. And the lake is the bulk 
of mankind. But wherefore picture mankind 
as a lake? To my mind the average body of 
men is very much like a lake. It is mentally 
and spiritually inert and passive, with only the 
few standing forth as active, creative, leading, 
ceaselessly working their will on the multitude. 
And these are sharply divided into rival camps, 
working towards ends which are diametrically 
opposed. 

Moreover, there is a strange perversity in 
this vast body of mankind, a perversity mani- 
festing itself in various ways. Thus it is that 
they have eyes and see not, ears and hear not, 
minds and think not; they are capable of par- 
taking, even in life, of the bliss of the blessed, 
and choose rather the transitory, bitter thrills 
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of the flesh and of material things. They love 
darkness rather than the light. They choose 
death rather than life; things that lead to death 
that riseth not rather than the things that lead 
to life eternal. 

Poisoned waters, tempests, stagnation—these 
are the things, as we have said, that the forces 
of evil bring into Lake Mundus. What are they? 
They are false principles, disorder, corrupt 
pleasure. Of these, by far the worst is the 
poison of falsehood. Poisoned water is fit for 
nothing, is thoroughly vitiated, brings with it 
all other evils. So also is it with men. Once 
they are brought to accept wrong principles or 
sources of thought and action, they are bound 
to be in the wrong henceforward. 

As to how widely these 
false principles have been 
spread, we have not long to 
look. When we realize that, 
for instance, millions have 
lost their Creator, we may 
say that they have lost all 
things. They have violated 
the First Commandment; all 
the others must fall. So they 
have set up the false gods of 
the concupiscence of the eyes 
—wealth, the concupiscence 
of the flesh—pleasure, and 
the pride of life—power. The only ambitions 
set before the young today as things to be 
achieved in life are those three false gods. To 
get what can be gotten in this mortal life is 
all that they consider worth striving for; eat, 
drink, be merry, for tomorrow we die, and there 
is nothing left after that. 

Disorder follows closely on all this. Insatiable 
desire brings with it collapse in the fundamen- 
tals of order in the family, in commerce, in 
the commonwealth. Lust has caused the dis- 
integration of the family, greed and discontent 
have disrupted business and the relations be- 
tween employer and employee, exaggerated na- 
tionalism in its quest of power has caused 
jealousy and enmity among nations and has 
forced them to arm for the future Armageddon. 

The corruption of stagnation causes a 
strench to rise from the tons of salacious pa- 
pers, magazines, and books which are to be had 
in every other store in the nation. Theatres 
reek with such poisonous filth that good people 
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Christ’s Cheerful Cross 
PASCHAL BOLAND, O. S. B. 


The cross of Christ—a cheerful thing 
Despite its heavy weight, 

A loving sign of God’s Own love 

Of children here below. 


The cross of sin—sad days shall bring, 
Obnoxious gift of hate, 

Declaring war on God above, 

And for His children, woe. 





cry out in suffocated frenzy for their purifica- 
tion. Finally, immorality has left its brand 
mark on society to such an extent that social 
diseases and insanity now present themselves 
as menaces almost beyond the powers of medi- 
cal and institutional facilities. 

Poor Lake Mundus! 
of greed and pride and lust have done to you! 
See that they have brought nothing but pain 
and grief. All this, while the Agency of God, 
His loving, true, infallible Church, has stood by, 
striving ever, and succeeding in a measure, to 
give to you the healthy waters of truth, the 
peace and happiness of order, the pure beauty 
of the strenuous life of virtue. But, because 
yours is a fallen nature, error has come more 
easily than truth, indolent 
pleasure may be taken with 
infinitely less effort than the 
painful striving after self- 
control, material gain may 
be had from dishonesty and 
disorder more smoothly than 
eternal gain from renuncia- 
tion. 


Members of Christ’s Body, 
associates with the Spirits of 
heaven, this is our wrestling, 
that we must fight constantly 
against the tremendous powers of hell—insig- 
nificant though they are against the power of 
God—not only in our own fallen selves, but in 
the body of our fellowmen. You and I know 
that men can find salvation for themselves, for 
society, for the family, for the state, only in 
knowing God and Jesus Christ Whom He has 
sent. It is our duty to bring Him to others— 
to save the world. 
vest; for the harvest is great and THE LA- 
BORERS ARE FEW.” 

The call to Catholic Action is more insistent 
today than ever before. The Church stands to- 
day with the banner of God’s truth unfurled— 
and it stands alone. Let us form a solid 
phalanx with her. The challenge goes forth par- 
ticularly to our lay people to know their faith, 
to live their faith because they know it and 
leve it, and to bring others into the fold. Our 
responsibility is not for ourselves alone; it is 
also that for our erring neighbor. “Freely have 
you received, freely give.” 
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ARADOXICAL as it may seem people who 

make the complaint “I cannot pray well,” 
are, as a rule, pious souls who in the very act 
of complaining betray a most prayerful dis- 
position. Unwittingly their very complaint be- 
comes a heartfelt pleading petition to the Most 
High. The following suggestions may prove 
consoling to such prayerful souls. 

The secret lies in striving to be as perfect as 
we can, even in prayer. Make no mistake. Per- 
fection is a thing that belongs to you now. So 
strive to pray well remembering that a trouble- 
some prayer, a prayer that causes you labor, 
is worth more than a prayer to which all sorts 
of spiritual consolations are attached and which 
is easily performed. Strive at all times to pray 
well. 

It is likewise consoling to know that the 
human mind can think of two things at one and 
the same time. It is not impossible for you 
to have your mind on prayer and on something 
else. When you begin your 
prayer you have the intention to 
pray. What follows is a prayer, 
because of that intention. 

People often say that they fall 
asleep over their night prayers. 
Try to stay awake, but after all 
a father loves his sleeping child. 
God loves his sleeping child. 
God loves you whether you are 
awake or asleep. How the heart 
of a father beats in love for his 
child, the child that babbles and 
lisps to him, and now sweetly 
slumbers. The earthly father 
has learned from his heavenly 
Father, the Father of all fathers. 
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A mental prayer repeatedly made 
leads directly to Heaven. 





I CAN'T 


PRAY WELL 


Eugene Spiess, O. S. B. 


Think not of the good God as a tyrant. God is 
not a tyrant. He has said, “Can a mother forget 
her child?” adding, “If she could, I can never 
forget thee.” 

Again we hear this query: 
and in the evening I am so tired, too tired even 


“I work all day 


to read the papers. How can I be expected to 
pray?” Fine! You are just in the right con- 
dition. Throw yourself back in that easy chair 
and ask the Lord questions such as this: “Lord, 
I wonder what you think of me? Am I good or 
am I bad? If I am bad, I am useless.” A thing 
is only good when it serves the purpose for 
which it was made. A chalice, no matter how 
beautiful, if it is defective, can no longer 
serve the purpose for which it was made. It 
is no good. A tree that bears no fruit is no 
good. It is hewn down because it takes nour- 
ishment and light from the neighboring trees. 


“Lord, am I good or am I bad? Am I, 
perhaps giving scandal to my family, my 
children! If so, I am _ tak- 
ing spiritual nourishment and 
light, the light of Faith from my 
own dear ones. Lord, I am tired, 
but I recall the Gospels saying 
that You too were tired, so tired 
that you sat down at Jacob’s 
well. You chided the sinful gos- 
siper: “Woman, if thou didst 
but know who it is that is speak- 
ing to thee.” Lord, no matter 
how weary I may be, I can al- 
ways ask you a few questions, 
recalling in deep Faith to whom 
I am speaking.” A mental prayer 
repeatedly made leads directly to 
heaven and its everlasting joys. 
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With our boys 


AIT WORK AND 


On May 7 and 8 those to be or- 
dained entered the lists for the final 
battle of their Seminary careers. 
Pastoral, dogmatic, moral theology, 
and Liturgy fell before the fierce on- 
slaughts of brain and brawn with 
the help, of course, of a generous and 
understanding Examiner. What a 
relief to know that they are just 
things of history, now. 


Sunday and Monday following 
exams were days of rejoicing for the 
Deacons. An _ interested onlooker 
might have seen members of them 
passing the buzzing classrooms Mon- 
day morning. Perhaps habit drew 
them or maybe it was the sense of 
freedom in the face of the suffering 
others. Undoubtedly there was a 
twinge of regret in the motive, too. 
After all, one can’t forget the many 
hours of studious striving and of 
studious sleeping within those walls 
that make up a class room without 
feeling some regret when the part- 
ing of ways comes. Our classrooms 
with their familiar environment take 
on a different aspect when we look 
at them through the eyes of one 
about to depart. As far as was pos- 
sible the classrooms did their work 
with us; now we leave them to carry 
out what they have done their best 
to accomplish in us. Do you wonder 
that there was a large amount of 
regret expressed in the goodbyes of 
the Deacons? 


Monday evening, May 10, opened 
the retreat for those to receive Major 
Orders. The Reverend C. O. Bosler, 
pastor of St. John’s church, Vin- 
cennes, conducted the spiritual exer- 
cises. 


With a great and extraordinary 
display of common sense, the Semi- 
narians showed a decided preference 
for fishing rather than for swimming 
in Lake Placid. Those chilly waters 
did have a lure for some during the 
first weeks of May, but one dive with 
its resulting shivers was enough to 
squelch any overweening desire for 
further indulging in a hot weather 
sport before the water had a chance 
to thaw out. 
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May 12 a free day? What is it? 
Are we celebrating England’s corona- 
tion? No. Today is May Day. The 
students of the Minor Seminary did 
get a tough break. Rain fell for a 
whole morning. Did that hurt any- 
one or anything? Well, a few got 
wet, but, while the rain fell, the stu- 
dents literally stormed the pearly 
gates of Heaven from the chapel at 
Monte Cassino with their prayers 
and hymns to the Blessed Virgin. 
And Mary, like a true Mother that 
she is, sent them an afternoon of 
sunshine. Rocky Monte Cassino 
quickly shed all traces of the rain 
and things were soon dry enough to 
permit all sorts of games. It was a 
happy and tired group that turned 
in that night to dream of the day’s 
fun and fat hamburgers. 


The Most Reverend Bishop arrived 
Sunday evening, May 16. At 7:30 
that same evening thirty-six Semi- 
narians received the Tonsure from 
his hands. Before the Bishop’s Mass 
on the following morning these 36 
were elevated to the Orders of 
Porter and _ Lector. Thirty-four 
others received the dignities of Exor- 
cist and Acolyte. During the Mass 
36 were advanced to Subdeaconship. 


Father John’s Band helped while 
away the evening hours for a large 
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number of our visitors. A refresh- 
ment stand and pamphlet stands of- 
fered an attractive assortment of 
food for the body and for the mind. 


The Ordination services began 
Tuesday morning with the forming 
of the procession in the Seminary 
Lobby at 7:20 A. M. Followed by 
the Bishop and the ministers of the 
Mass, the ordinands marched to the 
church. Ordination to the Diaconate 
preceded that to the Priesthood. 
Twelve Seminarians and one Frater 
received Deaconship. Ten Semi- 
narians and four Fraters received 
Priesthood. 

Besides the fourteen ordained here 
at the Abbey, nineteen others of the 
class of 1937 were ordained to the 
Priesthood by their respective Bish- 
ops. Nine were ordained at Louis- 
ville, eight at Fort Wayne, one each 
at Belleville and Peoria. 

But to get back to May 18 with 
its celebration at St. Meinrad, every- 
thing went off in perfect order. The 
host of visitors must have been deep- 
ly impressed by the Pontifical Ordi- 
nation Mass and the magnificent 
rendering of the chant. 

Naturally, a great number of 
cameras clicked during the singing 
of the Litany, when the ordinands 
were lying prostrate before the altar. 
However, one of the most impressive 
ceremonies came later, when, after 
the ordination to the Diaconate, 
came the imposition of hands. Over 
a hundred priests took part in this 
ceremony. Everyone of the secular 
clergy, fully vested as for Mass, 
placed his hands on the heads of the 
kneeling priests-to-be. As they lined 
up facing the altar, their red, green, 
and white vestments, set off by the 
flowing black robes and red stoles of 
the monks, formed a colorful picture 
not to be easily forgotten. 

These Priests of God had finished 
their course here with us at the 
Seminary. They have their work in 
the vineyard of the Lord ahead of 
them. We know this well, yet we 
hope that they feel this same mix- 
ture of joy and sorrow that we feel 
as we bid them Godspeed. 
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Echoes from 


OUR ABBEY HALLS 


Rogation Days fell on May 3, 4, and 
5. Here at St. Meinrad they are 
carried out in full by both the com- 
munity and the parish. The three 
days preceding Ascension Thursday 
are solemnized as days of prayer to 
appease the wrath of God, to avert 
calamities, and to draw down the 
blessing of God on the fruits of the 
earth. The observance of these days 
began in France during the fifth 
century. Like a wise Mother, the 
Church uses the penitential proces- 
sions, the prayers, the purple vest- 
ments of the Mass, the unlighted 
Paschal candle, to remind us of 
penance and the great power of 
prayer. In a special manner the 
Mass for these days emphasizes the 
efficacy of prayer. On the first day 
the Mass was celebrated in the 
chapel at Monte Cassino, whither we 
had gone in procession. The second 
day found us in the old Abbey 
Church which stands just behind St. 
Placid Hall. Rain kept us inside on 
the third day. The Fathers and 
Fraters, however, sang the Litany of 
the Saints while walking around the 
interior of the Abbey church. 


Several Fathers and workmen 
spent May 3 at Camp Benedict get- 
ting it in shape for a busy session 
during the summer. High water 
caused them some difficulty on their 
way there. The first truck, which 
had left some time earlier than the 
others, found a place in the road 
where the water had come up too 
high to allow it to proceed on its 
own power. Consequently the second 
truck, a larger one, came upon it 
waiting for a lift. Later on, Father 
John, bringing up the rear in his 
car, had to detour in such a round- 
about way that the dinner he was 
bringing didn’t get to camp until 
1:30. During the day the Blue 
River, on the banks of which sits 
Camp Benedict, rose some two feet. 
That, however, didn’t keep the Fa- 
thers from their swims. 

Ascension Day, May 6. The town 
band escorted a group of boys and 
girls to and from church this morn- 
ing. Solemn Communion was the 
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reason for the honor and the cele- 
bration. 

The Regular May devotions at 
Monte Cassino are again drawing 
the devout persons from all the 
neighboring towns each Sunday 
afternoon. These devotions, conduct- 
ed at the popular shrine of our 
Lady, are real pilgrimages and real 
benefits follow from regular attend- 
ance at them. 

The College building is sporting 
new gutters. During the winter a 
heavy snow deposited large amounts 
of that white, fluffy material on the 
roofs of the building. The heat from 
the inside melted it from below so 
fast that great chunks slid off, bring- 
ing with them most of the gutters. 
Now, after having been decorated 
for a week or so with unsightly scaf- 
folding hanging out the windows the 
College has its new gutters. 

Probably Father Prior will long re- 
member April 30. That was the day 
on which a fist full of gall stones 
was taken from him at St. Joseph’s 
Infirmary, Louisville. 

The summer retreat for the mon- 
astery open June 13. The Right 
Reverend Abbot Mayeul, of St. Leo’s 
Abbey, Florida, will conduct it. Ab- 
bot Mayeul gave the regular retreat 
in February. 

While we are talking about re- 
treats, don’t forget that the dates 
for the annual Laymen’s retreat are 
August 20—22. It has been an- 
nounced that the scholarly Abbot 
Martin Veth, O. S. B., of Atchison, 
Kansas, will be the Retreat Master. 
Such being the case, the retreat 
should exert a special appeal to our 
Catholic laymen. 

In a contact letter May 12 Father 
Abbot revealed that the W. P. A. 
office of Evansville had responded to 
the appeal for a large lake at St. 
Meinrad. A dam will be constructed 
on the monastery property whereby 
the Anderson River will be forced 
to flood some twenty-five acres, form- 
ing a lake of twenty million gallons 
of water. Both the town and the 


monastery will benefit from this pro- 
ject. 
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Can you realize what it means to 
type out individually one hundred 
and five letters, add a catalog, a 
newspaper clipping, and a_ booklet, 
stamp and mail each one, and then 
not get a single response? That is 
what happened to the Director of the 
Junior Brothers. 


Something like that brings home 
to one the meaning of the words, 
“the forgotten vocation.” And we 
all know that the call to the life of 
a Laybrother seems to be just that. 
Why? The Brothers have just as 
much as, and maybe a little more 
of a chance to sanctify themselves 
than their confreres, the priests of 
a Religious community. And, yet, 
you hear of so many cases where 
vocations to the Brotherhood are 
literally wrecked by even well-mean- 
ing persons. “Why be a Brother? 
Why not study to be a priest, if 
you feel the call to leave the world 
and its vanities?” That is what 
so many of our young men of 
high school age get thrown up at 
them. And the results? Many who 
had a genuine vocation to the state 
of the Laybrotherhood enter the 
preparatory seminary, stay a year 
or two, and drop out,—misfits. 


Recently a teacher, when asked 
whether there were any boys in 
the eighth grade who might be 
interested in the life of a Brother, 
replied, “Why, Father, our boys are 
talented.” As if our Brothers are 
not talented men. You will travel 
many a mile before you come across 
another group of men so well fitted 
for their various tasks as_ the 
Brothers of St. Meinrad’s Abbey. 
Take a look into our kitchen, our 
bakery, power house, bookbindery, 
shoe shop, poultry house, slaughter 
house, farm and garden. Look at 
the wonderful work of our carpen- 
ters and painters. Or inspect the 
activities of our Junior Brothers in 
their training school, St. Placid Hall. 
There they stay three years before 
entering the Novitiate preparing in 
chapel, classroom, and trade schools 
for their future life and work. 
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Brooklyn, New York 


Dear Editor: 

I like “Your Old Pilot”. He seems 
to know young people and under- 
stand how they feel about things. I 


wonder if he really does? So few 
people do. 
Now there’s Mom. She’s great, 


but she’s always scolding about the 
magazines I bring home to read. 
Now honestly “Old Pilot” what’s 
wrong with me reading “Goofy 
Land,” “Gold Screen,” “Blouie Ro- 
mances” and “Dippy Dawdle”? I 
don’t believe all of that stuff, but 
there’s lots of fun looking at the pic- 
tures and some of the stories are 
thrilling. You don’t expect me to 
read nothing but spiritual medita- 
tions and the classics do you? 
A puzzled girl. 


My dear little Puzzled Girl: 

To speak very, very ‘honestly,’ 
“Your Old Pilot” would find it neces- 
sary to have you send him a copy 
each of “Goofy Land,” and so forth, 
before he could give a good answer 
to your query. But please don’t do 
this, as he fears he might become 
“goofy” himself. Now, your good 
mother must have good reasons for 
her objections. Just picture to your- 
self a hen with her little chicks; she 
is very much concerned over them, 
and she knows why, for there are all 
sorts of dangers rampant, such as 
hawks, rats, and other enemies. The 
little chickens can’t understand why 
she is so concerned; but does that 
lessen the danger? Surely your 
mother does not expect you to read 
nothing but spiritual meditions and 
the classics—she did not do that her- 
self when she was a girl—but she 
fears the consequences of modern- 
istic writings, which are full of in- 
sidious poison that tends to destroy 
both faith and morals. So don’t pass 
over so lightly your mother’s con- 
cern; perhaps your Guardian Angel 
is urging her to make those objec- 


GIVE AND TAKE 


tions. If you yourself are a mother 
some day, ten to one you will be do- 
ing just the same thing that she is 
doing. You may be ‘puzzled’ now, 
but some day you may be forced to 
acknowledge (we hope not with bit- 
ter regrets) that “Mother was right 
after all.” 
Your sympathetic Old Pilot. 
Independence, Mo. 
Dear Editor: 

I have a real problem I should like 
to have your pilot’s decision on, for 
we at home cannot come to a peace- 
able understanding about it. Since 
the pilot of your page is disinterest- 
ed and neutral, I am sure his help 
will be of value. 

My brother is twenty years old. 
He works regularly for moderate 
wages and is known to be saving 
with his money. All of us children 
are now eighteen or over, but only 
my brother has steady work. Though 
my father earns enough to support 
the family, he insists that my broth- 
er must pay board and lodging. Is 
that fair to him? The rest of us 
don’t pay anything. To me it looks 
like punishing one for working. ... 

A reader of THE GRAIL. 
Dear Reader: 

Doubtless your father argues 
thus: “If the rest had steady work 
they would have to pay something 
too. “Would you refuse? Remem- 
ber, though your father has a good 
position, as you say; still he has 
been laboring for years and years, 
while none of you could return a 
penny, for your support. For all 
that labor accruing to your benefit, 
would you tell him he has no right 
to expect some return from you, now 
that you have it to give? Each child 
owes a great debt of gratitude to its 
parents. In fact, if it were not for 
our parents in the first place, we 
would not be breathing the air we 
breathe. Instead of complaining of 
your father’s arrangement, it would 


be truly befitting you, as children, 
even though you have no steady jobs 
like your brother, to offer him now 
and then something of what you 
earn. He deserves it. 


Your disinterested Old Pilot. 
Paola, Kansas. 
Dear Editor: 

Your “Give and Take” page af- 
fords me an opportunity to express 
an opinion to the young which I feel 
they will some day appreciate and 
repeat for others. It is this. The 
young should never fail to consult 
their parents concerning any impor- 
tant step they are about to take. The 
parents have a right to know. Asa 
parent I am interested in my chil- 
dren and in their destinies; more- 
over, I am sure that special lights 
are given to dutiful parents te direct 
their sons and daughters along right 
paths. The only time my son failed 
me in this he came to grief. 

An interested reader. 


Dear Interested Reader: 


Surely your admonition is a very 
good one. The principle in it is ex- 
cellent. But remember—we do not 
always follow our principles well. In 
applying the details there is fre- 
quently much lack of consideration 
and sympathy. Your children need 
these two things always, considera- 
tion, and sympathy, and if you ever 
appear to be wanting in them, do not 
be surprised to see those children 
grow less confident and childlike. To 
govern children well, you must feel 
with them well; then they will trust 
and follow you without hesitancy, 
that is, generally speaking; for it 
is true, some children are very, very 
faulty when it comes to listening to 
parental advice. It reminds one of 
the old story of the lark, that told 
the young larks not to leave the nest, 
lest the hunters see them; but they 
nevertheless flew forth, only to be 


shot in a jiffy. 
Your Old Pilot. 


WHO ART THOU, LORD? 


I AM JESUS OF NAZARETH. 
I AM ALPHA AND OMEGA, 
the Beginning and the End, 
Who is and Who was, 
and Who is to come, 
the Almighty. 


I AM COME A LIGHT INTO THE 
WORLD, 
that whosoever believeth in M2 
may not remain in darkness. 
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I AM THE LIGHT OF THE 
WORLD: 
he that followeth Me 
walketh not in darkness, 
but shall have 
the Light of Life. 


I AM THE WAY, AND THE 
TRUTH, AND THE LIFE. 
No man cometh to the Father, 
but by Me. 
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I AM THE BREAD OF LIFE: 
he that cometh to Me 
shall not hunger; 
and he that believeth in Me 
shall never thirst. 


I AM THE DOOR. 
If any man enter in by Me, 

he shall be saved: 

and he shall go in, and come out, 
and find pastures. 


July 
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TRYING TO HELP YOUTH 


A Judge’s Contribution to Give 





Modern psychologists and over 
indulgent parents have clam- 
ored for an unrestrained youth, 
allowing them to develop their 
own individuality. As a result 
our courts and schools have 
been overwhelmed with the 
juvenile delinquent problem. 
Many of these problem chil- 
dren come from the very best 
of homes. In a series of brief 
articles an eminent judge of 
the Juvenile courts will reveal 
some of the _ contributing 
causes of this child delinquen- 


cy. 











Dear Young Friends: 


A bit of preliminary exposition is 
necessary before we get to the in- 
teresting facts and data revealed in 
a juvenile court. Curiosity prompts 
us all to follow a policeman, especial- 
ly if he is leading an incensed man 
or woman. Did you ever follow a 
policeman into the “court room” of a 
child delinquent? Ill take you in 
next month, but this time allow me 
to explain something about the pro- 
cedure. 


Juvenile delinquency is a modern- 
ized term for the misconduct and bad 
behavior of children. It acquired, in 
the realm of jurisprudence, a juri- 
dical significance with the advent of 
juvenile procedure, an innovation 
which began in Cook County, Illinois, 
in the year 1900, where the first 
Court in the World designed to deal 
exclusively with the problems con- 
cerning dependent, neglected, and de- 
linquent children was established by 
Statute. The primary purpose of 
this new procedure was not the mere 
matter of adjudging the child de- 
pendent, neglected, or delinquent, 
but rather of determining the cause 
or causes which contributed to the 
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unhappy plight of the child and, that 
determined, to devise ways and 
means to provide an environment 


-and discipline calculated to develop 


character, morals and ultimate good 
citizenship. 


Since 1900 practically all the 
states of the American Union have 
adopted statutes so closely modeled 
after the Illinois law in structure 
and procedure as to be almost uni- 
form. 


In dealing with these problems the 
Courts with the staff of probation 
officers find the largest concern to be 
with the delinquent, not with de- 
pendent dnd neglected children. The 
reason is obvious. A dependent or 
neglected child is a victim of circum- 
stances which ordinarily do not re- 
veal in the child itself any vicious 
propensities. Not so with the delin- 
quent child in whom you have an in- 
dividual who, from a variety of 
causes, has developed a disregard for 
conventional rules of conduct, often 
guilty of acts which, if done by an 
adult would, under the criminal law, 
result in a conviction of a mis- 
demeanor or even a felony. 


Under the Indiana law a boy un- 
der the age of sixteen or a girl under 
the age of eighteen is termed a ju- 
venile. These juveniles are never 
brought before the Court charged 
with crime or misdemeanor because, 
under the philosophy of juvenile pro- 
cedure, a felonious intent, an essen- 
tial element of crime, can not be im- 
puted to them as in the case of adult 
offenders. They are merely charged, 
in the briefest term, with the acts 
constituting their misconduct. Nei- 
ther are these juveniles tried in open 
court as adult offenders are tried. 
On the contrary, the hearing is held 
in private, with no one present but 
the judge, probation officer, the par- 
ents or guardian of the juvenile and 
such other persons as may have a 
special bona fide interest or concern 
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and Take 


in the hearing; in short, the mor- 
bidly curious are excluded. The hear- 
ing is conducted quite informally, 
those present, including the judge, 
sitting around a table, elbow to 
elbow, so to speak; no lawyers are 
present to examine and cross ex- 
amine witnesses under the technical 
rules of evidence, all the glamour 
and forensic display of court or jury 
trials is taboo. The reason for this 
privacy and informality is quite 
obvious when we recall what has al- 
ready been mentioned, namely, that 
the ultimate objective of the hearing 
is to determine the contributing 
cause of the misconduct of the juve- 
nile and then to bring about his or 
her reform. Certainly that objective 
will not be attained if the misdeeds 
of the boy or girl are proclaimed 
from the housetops. 














ALBERT J. VENEMAN, JUDGE 
VANDERBURGH PROBATE COURT 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 











POETS AND PROPHETS 
“‘God Made His Prophets Poets’’ 


Alfred Horrigan 


LONG have been of the opinion that there 

is only one logical starting point for any 
discussion of art, and particularly of poetry. 
That point is the 26th verse of the first chap- 
ter of Genesis (wherein God is described as 
saying,) “Let us make man to our own image 
and likeness.” Obviously the first and most im- 
portant effects of this fact that man’s very be- 
ing is patterened upon the plan of eternal 
Divinity are the supernatural destiny of man 
and the existence of an intimate relationship 
between him and God which finds its expres- 
sion in religion. 

Aside from these fundamental truths, how- 
ever, there are some additional and most intri- 
guing observations which might be made upon 
this verse. If man is modelled upon the ideal 
of Infinite Perfection, it immediately follows 
that he always must tend toward a goal which 
cannot be reached in this present life; that is, 
cannot be reached short of union with that In- 
finite Perfection Itself. But man must express 
his ideals and aspirations. Why must he? For 
the same reason that he must love and work and 
laugh and die. Because he is man. 


To express the unexpressible; that is the 
riddle. Science is of no avail; science deals 
with the objective and the factual. The answer, 
in as far as there can be an answer, must be 
something which can utilize whatever is dis- 
cernible of absolute truth, but at the same time 
something which by beauty, charm, and power 
of expression can imply and echo other great 
truths unexpressible in themselves and far 
surpassing man’s merely intellectual compre- 
hension. This something is poetry. Poetry 
then involves two fundamental notions: a 
sublimity and supernaturality of thought, and 
a mode of expression which embellishes this 
thought and renders it transcendent. 


Considering poetry as a means of man’s ex- 
pressing his aspirations toward the Infinite, the 
first place where we logically might expect to 
find traces of the poetic is in that work which is 
the product of the collaboration of God and 
man, the Holy Scripture. And truly we do not 
search there in vain. From beginning to end of 
the inspired word swings the high, true strain 
of purest poetry. There is the rich imagery of 
Job where mountains skip like rams and rocks 
melt like wax. There is the pastoral grandeur 
of Ruth before which even the author of the 
Faerie Queen needs must worship. To speak of 
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the psalms, of the Canticle of Canticles, of 
Isaias is needless; the majestic sweep of their 
poetic concept has been eulogized time without 
number. The more sublime the truth which 
God has deigned to reveal to man, the more 
pure is the poetic vein of the revelation. This 
fact is, perhaps, epitomized in the limpid, throb- 
bing words of the beginning of the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. John. “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God.” God has made his prophets 
poets. 

To the priest, who by virtue of his office goes 
through life holding God by one hand and man 
by the other, the appeal of poetry should be 
strong and direct. Occasionally in the priest- 
hood will be found a man to whom God has 
added the power of expressing a part of that 
poetry which is the priest’s birthright—such 
men as Cardinal Newman, Father Faber, and 
Father Ryan. Perhaps it is Fr. Ryan who, be- 
cause of his essential simplicity, strikes the 
readiest chord in our hearts. In his “Song of 
the Mystic” he mirrors the high romance of 
the sacerdotal calling. 


“And I toiled on, heart-tired of the human, 
And I moaned ’mid the mazes of men, 
Till I knelt, long ago, at an altar 
And I heard a voice call me. Since then 
I walk down the Valley of Silence 
That lies far beyond mortal ken.” 


“Do you ask me the place of the Valley 

Ye hearts that are harrowed by care? 
It lieth afar between mountains, 

And God and His angels are there: 
And one is the dark mount of Sorrow, 

And one the bright mountain of Prayer.” 


I do not intend to imply that a composition 
to merit the title of poetry must be formally 
and ostensibly of a religious character. It suf- 
fices that its theme deal with man in the ex- 
pression of the highest functions of his rational 
nature. The entire gamut of man’s experiences 
are the valid raw material for the poet as long 
as these experiences are interpreted with at 
least implicit reference to his final end. 


Relative to the principles suggested in the 
beginning it is significant that the man who no 
doubt has the best claim to the title of the great- 
est of English poets drew upon an exclusively 
supernatural theme for his most important 
work. I refer to Milton. I certainly have no 
intention of here attempting a rapid evaluation 
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of the “Paradise Lost” or “Regained”; such 
an attempt would be as presumptuous as en- 
deavoring to sum up one’s impression of the 
solar system in fifty words, but may I remark 
that the most exalted of Milton’s passages are 
characterized by the recording of an impression 
of some Divine attribute. Such a passage is the 
tribute to Divine Omnipotence near the outset 
of Paradise Lost. 
“Him the Almighty Power 
Hurled headlong flaming frorn the ethereal sky, 
With hideous ruin and combustion, down 


To bettomless perdition; there to dwell 
In aagamantine chains and penal fire, 


Nothing can quell, nor anyone mistake the 
thundering majesty of such lines. 

To a rather more limited but no less real ex- 
tent all the great English poets have gone to 
the supernatural for their inspiration. Few of 
them have had the benefit of the guidance of the 
true Faith. These few, however, compensate 
for the scarcity of their numbers of the quality 
of their works. There is first Chaucer who 
peering out from beneath his pilgrim’s hood 
saw and loved and immortalized without apol- 
ogy 14th century Catholic England. Dryden 
wrote one of his greatest works “The Hind and 
the Panther” on the subject of the Church it- 
self. Since his day Francis Thompson and 
Gerard Manley Hopkins are probably the only 
Catholic poets to whose works we can safely 
attribute permanent artistic significance. The 
striking manner in which the works of these 
two men bear out our fundamental thesis is too 
familiar to justify any expatiation. 

Despite the moral laxness and the apparently 
radical philosophies of many of the truly great 
English poets, each in his best work has ex- 
pressed some not unimportant fragment of 
Divine Truth. Spenser in his “Faerie Queen” 
writes of nature and the simple life in a man- 
ner which presupposes an almost perfect in- 
sight into the ultimate ordination of things. 
Shakespeare’s work is as truly the flowering 
of the Renaissance phase of Christian thought 
as the Divine Comedy was the embodiment of 
its mediaeval idealism. 


_ The study of Wordsworth is very interesting 
in this connection. The critics tell us much 
about his nature worship and materialism. Na- 
ture worshippers and materialists do not go 
about calling the Mother of God “Our tainted 
nature’s solitary boast” or write sonnets begin- 
ning, “Nuns fret not at convent walls.” Even 
the colossal egotism of Byron did not make him 
impervious to the irresitible theme of man’s 
aspiration toward the supernatural. His “Ave 
Maria” interlude will be remembered when 
most of the other cantos of “Don Juan” and 
“Childe Harolde” are covered with the rust of 
neglect. Keats, perhaps, dreamt overly much 
of Mt. Olympus, but it would be easier to 
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imagine Schopenhauer as the author of “Alice 
in Wonderland” than to imagine that the man 
who wrote “Endymion” was thoroughly pagan 
in spirit. 

There is always Shelley. You tell me that 
Shelley was immoral, a radical, a pantheist if 
not worse. I answer that if you remove the 
supernatural element from Shelley, you remove 
Shelley. He was guilty of a conspicuous moral 
lapse; yes. The greatest of spiritual poets, the 
Royal Psalmist, had a difficulty of the same kind 
on a certain occasion. 


In Tennyson we have another example of a 
great poet who, though tainted with unortho- 
doxy and melancholia of a type resembling that 
of Swinburne, strikes no false notes when he 
ascends upon the more exalted spiritual plane. 


To rationalize about poetry is like trying to 
learn something about a butterfly through the 
process of hitting it with a sleeve hammer and 
then examining what is left under a microscope. 
We must approach the subject spontaneously 
or we lose much of what is worthwhile. For 
what after all is poetry? It is the thrilling, 
despairing whisper of “far off, half-forgotten 
things”; it is life and love and work and play; 
it is firelight flickering on the backs of worn 
books; it is rain drumming on the roof; it 
is the strains of Barcarole floating on the crest 
of a summer’s night; it is the tearing sound 
of rubber tires on wet streets; it is the sound 
of galloping hoofs on springy sod; it is a man 
whistling cheerfully to himself as he swings a 
pick or shovel; it is freshly baked bread just 
taken from the oven; it is school boys coming 
in from play in the dusk of crisp autumn eve- 
nings haunted by the odor of burning leaves; it 
is the moon scudding along behind the misty 
phantoms of clouds; it is Arabian deserts and 
Vienese nights; it is the Danube tossing rest- 
lessly on its pillow of rocks; it is the relentless 
thrust of Matterhorn; it is the purple of Irish 
heather and the gleam of a large city’s lights 
reflected in dark water; it is the smile of red 
lips, the tinkle of Spanish guitars, and the soft 
words ot plighted vows; it is a squalid tene- 
ment flat made livable by love and understand- 
ing; it is the face of a child who is reading 
a fairy story; it is a group of children chant- 
ing to the evening star, “Star light, star bright, 
first star I see tonight”; it is the swish of 
long, black cassocks; it is a light gleaming in 
the night before a tabernacle; it is a man, conse- 
crated and set apart, standing at an altar say- 
ing, “I have loved, O Lord, the beauty of thy 
house and the place where the glory dwelleth.” 
Poetry is all of that life which fizzes and wanes 
and glows among the sons of men; it is joy and 
sorrow and love. Most of all things it is love; 
love of the adulterated good which is man, and 
the Absolute Good which is God. 








LETS BROWSE AROUND 


Miriam Kreyle 


“Books are the open avenues down 
which, like kings coming to be 
crowned, great ideas and inspira- 
tions move to the abbey of men’s 
soul.” 


ARE old volumes and first 
R editions thrill and intrigue the 

book-lover. But when the col- 
lection represents five centuries of 
printing such a precious work as 
“The Following of Christ,” it be- 
comes an outstanding event of the 
book world. Such was the exhibi- 
tion, selected from the libraries of 
Georgetown, Harvard, Niagara and 
San Francisco Universities which 
featured the 4 Kempis-Groote Acade- 
my, held last month by the Catholic 
Book Club of New York City. The 
Academy commemorated the pub- 
lication of Reverend Joseph Ma- 
laise’s recent translation of “The 
Following of Christ” as written 
by the Dutch priest and scholar 
Gerard Groote, who died in 1385. 
Groote left a wealth of spiritual 
notes which were copied and re- 
copied and passed through the 
monasteries of Europe leaving a pro- 
found influence upon the religious 
Orders of that day. The pious monk 
Thomas 4 Kempis gathered the frag- 
ments of precious writings and gave 
them a definite form. So widely 
used has this translation been in the 
past six centuries that its authorship 
has been generally ascribed to 4 
Kempis. 


As an explanation of his purpose 
in this new translation Father 
Melaise says: “The main object is 
to simply increase the love which all 
have for “The Following of Christ” 
and to give a better understanding 
to the truths it contains.” This it 
truly does, for it shows the penetrat- 
ing power and spiritual inspiration 
of Groote who met the World’s 
stings and sufferings, its triumphs 
and rebukes. The 4 Kempis edition 
tempers the fiery, virile writing into 
the beautiful and poetic language 
employed by the devout recluse. The 
new translation, now in its second 
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edition justly merits the great popu- 
larity it is enjoying. 

The irresistible charm of our 
Faith, mystical but ever reasonable, 
which Enid Dinnis weaves into her 
poetry has made her a loved Catholic 
writer. American readers know her 
best perhaps through her short 
stories which have appeared almost 
monthly for some years in “The 
Sign.” Miss Dinnis has collected 
twelve of these and published them 
in England for the first time, under 
the title “The Curtain Rises.” The 
volume takes its name from the first 
story in which an unbelieving veter- 
an is led back to God through the 
memory of his wartime buddy. In 
the “Queen’s Garden” the flowers of 
a childish faith blossom and awaken 
the indifferent scholar to a realiza- 
tion of his duties as a Christian 
husband. So subtly does the author 
present her lessons that we are hard- 
ly aware we are being taught. Like 
“Tom the Tale Hunter,” she must 
have prayed that “I may be able to 
tell men _ stories that set them 
athrill.” 


“Is It All True?” asks Reverend 
Aloysius Roche, and he proceeds to 
answer, in simple language and 
clear, brief statements, that the 
fundamental doctrines of Christian- 
ity are based upon the utterances of 
Him Who was Truth Itself. The 
familiar problems of human destiny, 
the alleged failure of Christianity, 
and the existence of evil are ex- 
plained for those of our laity who 
do believe but are often puzzled by 
the why and the wherefore. The 
book is not for the deep student of 
apologetics but it is a fine introduc- 
tion to such study. 


With sit-down strikes and labor 
disputes raging all about and gov- 
ernmental test tubes precipitating all 
sorts of alphabetical projects the 
conservative American citizen looks 
about and asks where will it all end. 
What is the remedy? From the pages 
of Joseph T. Trenchany’s “For Peace 
and Good” arises the dream of a new 
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Utopia a proposed governmental re- 
organization to replace a system 
“handicapped by antiquated inter- 
pretations.” Avoiding the dangers 
of Communism and steering clear of 
the stranglehold of Fascism the 
author advocates far-reaching re- 
forms in our educational and eco- 
nomic life. That he has been able 
to pack so much good sound discus- 
sion and apparently workable reme- 
dies into such a small book was the 
wonder of the reviewer. And we are 
never lost in technicalities; the plan 
is simple enough for the eighth grade 
child to understand. Mr. Trenchany, 
a leading economist, connected with 
the largest transportation system of 
New York City, is well qualified to 
offer such a plan, especially appeal- 
ing to our readers, because strong 
Catholic philosophy winds through 
its every argument. 


A perfect Utopia does not assure 
individual happiness. To gain 
mastery over one’s self, to play one’s 
part cheerfully and courageously, 
with Faith in God’s Infinite Good- 
ness, is the duty of every man. Many 
fail because they have not been 
trained properly to adjust them- 
selves to the situations of life. Suc- 
cessful living is a business in which 
everyone is engaged from the cradle 
to the grave and like all good busi- 
ness it has inflexible rules. “Safe- 
guarding Mental Health” by Raphael 
C. McCarthy, S. J., is a splendid 
guide for the training of children in 
right habits. All that is best in 
modern psychology and Catholic 
thought has been woven into this 
helpful study of man’s mental re- 
actions. It is divested of all scien- 
tific terms and any parent or teacher 
can turn to it in confidence. But it 
is not written for parents alone, it 
opens the windows of the adult mind 
as well and shows you how to look 
within and steer clear of the habits 
that make life harder for you and 
those about you, oftentimes even en- 
dangering and sometimes destroying 
mental balance. 
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Good reading is a powerful agency 
for maintaining a proper and happy 
attitude toward the trials of life. 
With such appealing subjects as 
friendship, memories, silence, and 
joy, Sister Mary St. Michael Cowan 
provokes and extends thought in the 
little volume of essays that lead “To 
Heights Serene.” Thoughts from the 
Litanies have been bound into 
“Three Sheaves of Religious Verse” 
to give prayer a poetic glow and the 
“Songs of Sion” offer appreciative 
support to those interested in the 
Divine Office, spiritual reading, and 
meditation. 


We wish we had the space to tell 
you of the many fine books especially 
for children which we found as we 
browsed through the Book Shop, but 
space does not permit, so we have 
listed them for you and can supply 
any of them upon your request sent 
to the GRAIL. A good book in the 
hands of your children will keep bad 
thoughts away. Supply him with 
the best. 
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“Elizabeth was filled with the 
Holy Ghost.”—St. Luke 1:41 


be inactive. 
radiates grace and life. 


Application: 


mea TIATED EE LEE BE PER ESE PDAC ER EEE EEE SELLE ET EBT EEMHER, 


He has come to bring redemption and salvation. 
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Juvenile 


Under the Tent of the Sky, collection 
of poems, $2 

Dog of th Pioneer Trail, by Delia 
Stephenson, Price $2.25. 

Bible Children, by Blanche J. Thomp- 
son, Price $1.50. 

King Richard’s Squire, by Regina 
Kelly, Price $2.00. 

Joan of Arc, by Boutet de Monvel, 
Price $1.50 

Miranda is a Princess, by Emma G. 
Sterne, Price $1.50. 

The Insect Man, by Eleanor Doorly, 
Price $1.50. 


Our July Book Shelf 


The Following of Christ, by Groote, 
translated by Malaise, S. J., Price 
$2.50. 

The Curtain Rises, by Enid Dinnis, 
Price $1.50. 

Is It All True? by Roche, Price $1.00. 

For Peace and Good, by J. T. Tren- 
chany, Price $2.50. 

A Candle for the Proud, by Mc- 
Manus, Price $2.50. 

Written in Heaven, by Frances P. 
Keyes, Price $2.00. 

Three Sheaves of Religious Verse, by 
Rauscher, Price $1.00. 

The Songs of Sion, by Laux, Price 

$1.50. 
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GODSPEED 


GP HAD promised to come to earth to reinstate Adam’s dis- 
During four thousand years the curse- 
laden earth had offered its loftiest peaks as His lowliest footstool, 
whilst penitent man had implored the Savior to rend the heavens 


inherited children. 


and step down. 
A flash of light! 
God’s plan. 
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Heaven contacts earth. Gabriel makes known 
Mary consents to become the mother of God. 
Eternal leaps down from heaven—God and a particle of Mary’s 
stainless flesh become the God-man, the Savior. 
His Sacred Feet will not touch our sin-tainted earth. But He cannot 
From his hidden sanctuary He 
He moves Mary, His Mother, to go with haste, with God’s speed, over 
the mountains to greet her cousin Elizabeth. Ave! Hail! Elizabeth’s child, the unborn John, chosen 
to be the herald of the Savior, comes within the radius of the source of grace. 
moved, enlightened by a ray of streaming grace. He leaps for joy in his mother’s womb as he rec- 
ognizes and greets His Master, and Elizabeth is filled with the Holy Ghost. 
ing grace has been set free. Its saving effects have not ceased their activity to this very moment. 
Grace radiates from the nearest golden tabernacle. Does it contact your soul? 





My Child Lives, by Rev. 
mesheimer, Price $1.25. 


The Pamphlet Rack 


From the Paulist Press 


Damien Martyr of Molokai, 
Raymond J. Prendiville, C 
Catholicism, Americanism, and } 

— by Rev. Fabian Flynn, 


A. Mem- 


wy & Rev. 


Atheistic Communism, a translation 
of the Encyclical “Divini Redemp- 
toris” 

New Guilds, a Conversation by Rev. 
R. A. McGausan. 

Rugged Individualism, by John 
Fk. Cronin, D. D., D. 

The Wages and Hours of American 
Labor, Rev. Francis J. Haas, Ph. 
D., LL. D. 

What Laws Must we Have? by Eli- 
zabeth Morrissy, Ph. D. 

Consumers’ Co-Operatives, by Edgar 
Schiedeler, O. S. B., Ph. 'D. 

The American Labor Movement by 
Frances J. Haas, Ph. D., LL. D. 


From the Queen’s Work 


They Found Success, by Daniel A. 


Lord, S. J. 


Abbey Press 


Rome and the Study of Scripture. 
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OV at fools we mortals be?” Especial- 
ly when it comes to the use we make 
of our leisure.” 

And we all have at least some leisure. The 
laborer has his union hours, his time and labor 
saving devices, his sit-down strikes, his periods 
of unemployment. Big business men often lose 
more sleep over the score they had in that game 
of golf than they do over the amount of red ink 
in their books. Even the housewife and the 
mother can find some spare moment, especially 
in these days when the system of our public 
education is practically drying the infant be- 
hind his ears and holding him until he is too old 
to get a job. 

Education is a good thing, but, while today’s 
education may be practical in some respects, it 
certainly has its failings. We can easily learn 
to apply it to our business life. When it comes 
to our free hours, however, we are at a total 
loss how to apply it. We have education and we 
have leisure; why can’t we put the two to- 
gether so as to get the most out of each? 

Usually you can judge the character and the 
quality of a man’s training by his actions dur- 
ing his leisure time. Leisure puts a man on 
his own. It allows him to bring out his real 
interests. You can see the man, then, and not 
the external circumstances with which he may 
be camouflaging himself. Leisure puts a man’s 
forced occupations in the background and al- 
lows the real man to appear. You work, eat 
and you sleep beause you must, but you can do 
what you please during your off-hours. That’s 
why leisure can make or break a man. 

Take, for instance, Mr. Man’s normal Sunday 
program. He gets out of bed with a hangover, 
downs a hurried breakfast to the tune of shuf- 
fling pages, dashes out to the garage, and 
spends the whole day under a nervous tension 
driving on crowded highways, going nowhere 
fast. That’s one way to spend leisure and end 
up in a morgue or a psychopathic ward. 

Along with the automobile there are any 
number of other things competing with us for 
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our leisure hours. There’s the radio. You 
drop in on a friend for a quiet little chat and he 
turns on the radio. Instead of enjoying a calm, 
cheerful conversation, you listen to gargling 
baritones with an infinite supply of toothpaste, 
pink tea, cigarettes, washing powders, and an 
uncommon amount of brass. 

Suppose you take a business acquaintance out 
to dinner. Wherever you go you find the in- 
cessant and infernal blare of a jazz orchestra 
doing all in its power to drown out anything 
you might wish to say. 

Newspapers lure us with their sordid details. 
Movies flash enticing inanities before us. All 
of these may have some definite value; more 
often, though, they are mere waste of time. 

That isn’t the purpose of leisure. 
hours should counteract the feverish activity of 
our daily grind. That is why we usually look 
for simplicity and deliberateness in our occupa- 
tion of the spare moment. We want something 
restful, something in which we can relax. And 
we can relax only in doing what we like to do. 


Most of us have a hobby or hobbies. Maybe 
we don’t recognize them as such; nevertheless 
we have them. 

Your leisure should be spent in doing what 
you want to do. Do something you have abso- 
lutely no obligation to do. Leisure should be 
the open door through which your mind and 
your body can escape the drudgery necessity 
forces upon them. Don’t go to the other ex- 
treme, though. Even a hobby horse can be rid- 
den to death. Then you are making a business 
out of recreation. 


Do you have a hard time figuring out what 
to do in your leisure time? Why not try to de- 
velop the art of friendly conversation? Con- 
versation is a lost art. And what about letter- 
writing? There is a real hobby for you. Ad- 
vertisements warn us against it. Say it with 
flowers or with gaudy cards. Wire, telephone, 
but, whatever you do, don’t write. And we of 
another day, poor misguided mortals, were 
taught that a letter is second only to a personal 
visit with a friend. 

Who knows, after all, whether or not I have 
been wasting my precious hours of leisure tell- 
ing you how other people waste their off-mo- 
ments? 
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ARE YOU AFRAID? 


Eugene Spiess, O. S. B. 


HERE are many good folks who worry 

themselves whenever there is question of 
going to Holy Communion. At times they fear 
that they broke their fast during the previous 
night. Others again are forever anxious wheth- 
er they are in the state of grace. Many fear 
their past confessions and are forever worrying, 
about their confessions. To help these pious 
but anxious souls to resolve their doubts 
about going to Holy Communion and about their 
confessions, is the object of these paragraphs. 


Prominent theologians such as St. Alphonsus, 
Cardinal De Lugo, and others, reduce all doubts 
relative to Holy Communion or confession and 
the sacraments in general, to the following 
three principles, principles which can readily be 
remembered by any one: 


All favor freedom and liberty when the 
doubt is concerning a condition prescribed or 
commanded before one receives a sacrament. 
To fast from midnight on, or to be in the state 
of grace before one receives Holy Communion, 
are such conditions to which reference is here 
made. If you cannot be certain, if your doubt 
remains, you are free to go to Holy Commun- 
ion. The writer here speaks of doubts, not 
fears. A fear is by no means a doubt nor is a 
doubt a fear. Laugh at such fears and prudent- 
ly consider only your doubt. If your doubt re- 
mains, if you cannot be certain, don’t stay away 
from Holy Communion. 


If you wake up in the morning recalling that 
you drank water during the night, but you can- 
not be certain whether it was before or after 
midnight, you now go to Holy Communion. If 
it looks very probable to you that it was after 
midnight and yet you still see a probability that 
it may have been before midnight, you go to 
Holy Communion. It frequently happens that 
one swallows a particle of food that clung to 
one’s teeth, etc. The intention was not to eat, 
but to swallow one’s saliva, and the particle of 
food entered the stomach by way of the saliva, 
not by way of eating. You again go to Holy 
Communion. Perhaps you love to smoke or 
chew tobacco early in the morning. It is not 
very reverent to do this, but if you did it, or 
feel that you must do it, go to Holy Communion. 
But don’t chew chewing gum, as that is a food 
and is considered as such. 
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It must be food and considered as food. 
Hence you are allowed to swallow buttons or 
bite off the thread on your clothing, or bite off 


your finger-nails and swallow them. People 
don’t consider such things as food. Girls, 
especially, ask such questions and worry 
pastors. 


It must not only be food but it must be eating 
or drinking. So you can stand over a steak 
mother is preparing and sniff and whiff in its 
fine aroma as much as you like. People don’t 
eat with their noses nor do they eat while they 
inhale vapors or smoke. You can inhale your 
tobacco or cigarette, even if smoke goes into 
your stomach, because no one considers such 
actions as an act of eating or drinking. 


Besides fasting from midnight on there is 
another condition you must observe under pain 
of sin and sacrilege when you go to Holy Com- 
munion. You must be in a state of grace. If 
there be any real doubt (I do not mean foolish 
fears) you are allowed to go to Holy Commun- 
ion simply because it is not certain in your 
case whether the condition prescribed is exist- 
ing or not. You may have a doubt whether the 
thought of something sinful was only in your 
intellect or whether it was in your will, too. You 
may doubt whether you gave full or only partial 
consent. Perhaps you were in the “twilight of 
sleep,” perhaps you could not have done dif- 
ferently because of the helpless state you were 
in while awakening. In all such cases you make 
an act of sorrow for any and all offenses you 
committed in your life against God, and then 
you can go to Holy Communion. You can say 
to the Lord: “Lord, take me as I am. Theo- 
logians say that I cannot be conscious of a mor- 
tal sin while I can doubt about it and cannot 
be certain. Lord, I am therefore not conscious, 
take me in your infinite love as I am. You in- 
vited the blind, the lame, etc. to your banquet, 
and you gave orders that these cripples be 
forced to attend your marriage feast. I am 
in the state of grace at this moment, I will 
come to you because your Church’s theologians 
tell me I can do so without first going to con- 
fession. Your theologians tell me that You did 
not institute the sacrament of penance for 
doubtful sins. I therefore have no obligation to 
go to confession first. Lord, in your love, take 
me as I am.” 
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A 
COUNTRY PICNIC 


O* COURSE all schools teach ancient and mediae- 
val history but how about a bit of ancient history 
not included in the curriculum? The events which I 
shall endeavor to relate have to do with a country picnic 
in the month of August, 1893. If the account seems 
overdrawn I assure you it is not so. Please remember 
it belonged to another generation. On the day of this 
particular picnic the merchants furnished a real old 
time barbecue of beef and mutton, all free for the ask- 
ing and as many helpings as desired, bread included. 
This was an advertising gesture to the entire com- 
munity. We always went early and stayed late. So 
the writer forsook the plow-handles and hied himself to 
the festivities. 

The first object of interest that I encountered on the 
grounds was the “flying dutchman” which today is 
known as a merry-go-round. It was not a steam affair 
but operated by a mule; the seats were suspended from 
long arms. A certain portly lady weighing approximate- 
ly two hundred pounds was among the passengers and 
seemed to be enjoying the ride immensely. Instead of 
getting out when the ride was over she would produce 
another nickel and continue riding. This she did at 
great length, but after about two hours of riding she 
finally alighted, staggered to the nearest tree and lean- 
ing her head against it gave vent to her feelings by 
whooping “New York! New York!! NEW YORK!! 
O-o-oh Lody”! Then she blew her nose. The groans 
accompanying her retching penetrated to the four 
corners of the grounds. 

There was another “merry-go-rounder” also who at- 
tracted my attention. He was a young man in shirt 
sleeves, sporting a pair of new homemade suspenders 
knit of black yarn. Around his neck was a large black 
silk handkerchief with the two ends crossed on his 
breast and each end tied to his new yarn suspenders. 
This old boy had brought his mouth-organ (Jew’s harp) 
along to the picnic and as the swing went round he laid 
his head on his girl’s shoulder and played his music; 
thus the music went “round and round.” Here was joy 
without alloy—a picnic, a mouth-organ, a little pocket 
change and a maid—what more could a country boy 
desire? 

The strains of fiddles attracting my interest, I saun- 
tered over to the dance platform. O, the fascination of 
an oldtime country dance! The men in shirtsleeves and 
girls in “calico dress and stockings new” were tripping 
the light fantastic while three fiddlers were perched 
about eight feet off the ground on a kind of four post 
affair, sitting in chairs. It occurred to me that if I was 
up on their platform I could see to better advantage so 
I “shinned” up one of the posts and sat with my feet 
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dangling. “Doce do” shouted the caller and such bow- 
ing, twisting, cavorting, swinging, prancing, I never 
saw before. As they frisked, ever and anon, one caught 
a fleeting glimpse of a red linseywoolsey petticoat, 
Weaving in and out, occasionally someone lost his part- 
ner, then found her again, then later came the call 
“promenade home.” It was entrancing and like trying 
to watch a three-ring circus, for there were three sets 
going. The fiddlers played with all their might, some 
swaying as they played, others bouncing their instru- 
ments up and down like a mother soothing her crying 
babe, as they coaxed all the music possible from their 
violins. But good things cannot last always in this 
world and presently, due either to my added weight or 
the swaying of the musicians or yet the vibrations 
caused by the tones, about the middle of a dance our 
platform wavered, next it careened, then collapsed, 
Down we came, myself and fiddlers three. Fortunately 
I landed on my feet. One fiddler began tuning his fiddle 
as though to take an inventory of the damage before 
he attempted to rise. Another got up with a sheepish 
look on his face while the third after extricating his 
feet from the rounds of his chair gave the greatest 
exhibition of profanity I ever heard. Talk about a per- 
son “cussing,” he did just that. No serious damage be- 
ing done, they took positions on the ground and the 
dance went on. One comical fellow, long and lanky, 
with a long thin neck upon which was perched a head 
about the size of a full-grown muskmelon, seemed to be 
acting in the capacity of a cheer-leader at a football 
game. Having imbibed some “bitters” he was trying} 
to keep the dancers pepped up. At the end of each 
dance he would bleat in a shrill voice, ‘““Thanks to the § 
ladies and kiss the fiddlers”! This, of course, is not all 
he said. 

There was a doll rack where cigars were given when 
the contestant knocked down a certain number. When | 
the winner champed off the end of one of these cigars 
and applied a lighted match the aroma was like the 
burning of a mattress factory. After smoking two of 
these if the victim was not ready to forego forever the 
weed, then may Keely Cure forever close its doors and 
the victim obey that biblical injunction, “He that is 
filthy let him be filthy still.” 

O for another day at an old time country picnic! 
Where everyone knows everyone else, where all are 
equal and good fellowship prevails. Over the span of 
the years I seem to see once more the faces of friends 
of yore. Again I seem to hear the squeaking of the 
fiddles, accompanied by hurrying feet and... ”Doce do” 
and “promenade home.” So I long “For the touch of 
the vanquished hand and the sound of a voice that is 
still.” Five times a Dad. 
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